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Airmail daily for quicker communication. The development of aviation is vital to American progress. 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


The motor industry is picking up 
speed. 


Thus far the Naval Conference 
looks all at sea. 


Lincoln would not be a pessimist tf 
alive to-day. 


“Fixing” farm prices threatens to 
end by getting America into a fix. 


Ballyhoo has subsided . . . fortu- 
nately. 


Endless prohibition talk, talk, talk 
becomes very dry. 


Stock bargains ‘still are available. 


Don’t forget that men are more 
plentiful than jobs. 


“National income estimated at 
$95,000,000,000 in 1929.” Broke? 


The lull in instalment buying will 
bring beneficial results ultimately. 


Rentals are not rising. 


The shortest month may not prove 
a good one to go short of stocks. 


Has the Senate become senile? 


Looks as if the copper buyers’ 
strike struck a snag. 


A prediction: General Motors will 
earn its dividend this year. 


Branch banking will branch out. 


To send it ahead, business has to 
be pushed. 


_ The oil industry is still flounder- 
ng. 5 


“Money Plentiful.” Now that few 
are in a position to borrow! 


After all, the U. S. has only begun 
lo grow. 
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[F YOU have not yet picked out a 
profession or if you are at all dissatis- 
fied with your present outlook, then this 
page is addressed to YOU, 

It tells first of all how the enormous 


-increase in office workers in the United 
States has raised Office Management to 


‘the rank of an important and highly paid’: 


profession. It also tells how you can equip 
_ yourself in a short time for a brilliant 
career in this interesting work. 


An Unusual Opportunity 

From the year 1880 to 1920 the popula- 
tion of the United States increased about 
-a hundred per cent. But the number of 
‘office workers in this country actually 
- Showed the astounding increase of sixteen 
hundred per cent! Today there are four 
million office workers in the United States. 

No wonder there is a demand for trained 
‘office managers. No wonder high salaries 
-are being paid to men who can efficiently 
handle large groups of office personnel. 

Said a recent article in System Maga- 
zine, “A moment’s consideration of the 
increase in the number of office workers 
shows the absolute necessity for scientific 
management in. this field. Unquestionably 
there are great opportunities for many 
trained men in the growing use of the 
principles of scientific management in the 
office.” 

Recently the Chicago Daily News car- 
ried an article to the effect that office 
efficiency is cutting costs in some lines of 
business as much as plant efficiency. 

A famous authority on Office Manage- 
ment, W. H. Leffingwell, says “Time 
after time I have seen office payrolls cut 
in two by better methods.” 

Leffingwell cites a case where the hiring 
of a modern-type office manager saved 
$50,000 a year. In still another case an 
office manager at a salary of $15,000 saved 
$100,000 a year. 














This FREE BOOK tells 


How to insure a successful future for 
yourself 

Why there is such a big opportunity 
in Office Management today 

How this new Course in Office Manage- 
ment was develo 

How to tell if the Course will really 
benefit you 

What you learn 

How modern methods cut office expenses 
and increase efficiency 

Why this Course does not interfere with 
present work 

What trained students can accomplish 

What the Course costs 

How to enroll 
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How to Prepare Yourself 


Several years ago the International Ac- 
countants Society saw the rapidly grow- 
ing need for a course in Office Manage- 
ment—a Course which would do for this 
important field what its Accountancy 
Course is already doing for the financial 
needs of American business. 

The result is a new Course—a Course 
which equips you to enter this profitable 
field. And furthermore, it is a Course 
which makes this possible for you inex- 
pensively, quickly, and without interfering 
with your present work. 

We have just printed the interesting 32- 
page book shown above. It gives interest- 
ing facts about Office Management—why 
it is such a fascinating profession, how 


. you should go about entering it, what it 


will.mean to you in increased income. 

We invite you to send for this book on 
the mutual understanding that you are 
placing yourself under no obligation what- 
ever by so doing. This is merely an in- 
vitation to get the facts, think them over, 
and decide whether Office Management is 
the opportunity for you. 

Find out the facts, at least. The book 
gives them. This coupon, simply filled in 
with your name and address, will bring 
the booklet to you, without cost, at once. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INc. 


a Division of the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 





] To the International Accountants Society, Inc. 
3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


I'd like to find out more about the profession of Office Management. 
ow to Become an Office Manager,’’ which I may keep without charge or obligation. 
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Send me the book 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 





Ar CERTAIN times in 
the life of an editor there floats in on 
the ebb of a dull day a human docu- 
ment. These fortunate occurrences 
are almost periodic, as if there was 
some rythmn in the outer world that 
propelled an idea that had to find 
lodgement with some publication. 

As the result of such a visitation 
ForseEs will print an anonymous con- 
tribution from a man whose name is 
not known to any of the editors. He 
was at one time a success in business 
and he rose in public esteem until he 
became a Senator, aggressive and ac- 
tive in what he thought was the need 
of the hour. 

In sharp succession came a num- 
ber of reverses, political, financial, 
personal and he joined the great 
army of men past their prime who 
are looking for a job. He will re- 
cite in a forthcoming issue just how 
such an experience tests the soul and 
will reveal a state of affairs in this 
prosperous nation of ours that is not 
so commonly touched upon by the 
magazines. 


J OHN CARTER has writ- 
ten a sensational article on “Banking 
—the New Religion,” which, taken 
in connection with the impending war 
among bankers regarding what shall 
be the financial system of the New 
Era, gives added interest to this 
problem. 

Bankers have moved nearer and 
nearer to the center of the economic 
stage, the vast mergers now in prog- 
ress strengthening their influence. 
Their greatest display of power and 
social responsibility was their action 
in averting a national crisis by pool- 
ing $240,000,000 to uphold the mar- 
ket when the panic had frozen the 
blood of the boldest plunger. Six 
great banks participated in this move 
but more were ready. This decision 
to hold things together in the face of 
chaos has brought expressions of ad- 
miration from many critics of the 
American banking system. Mr. Car- 
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More prizes for architec- 
turalexcellence have been 
awardedto buildings faced 


with Indiana Limestone 





than to those faced with all 


other materialscombined. 








Stewart Building, 
New York City. 
Warren and Wetmore, 
Architects. 
Cauldwell Wingate Co., 
Builders. 


BUILT 


Indiana Limestone. People like to live, work, 
shop in these fine modern examples of good archi- 
tecture. Surveys show that in percentage of space 
occupied, Indiana Limestone buildings rank well 
above the general average. 

Low upkeep cost is a further advantage of 
Indiana Limestone construction. No costly clean- 
ing of the stone exterior is necessary. Indiana 
Limestone acquires with age a mellow tone that 
increases its beauty. Thus, in investment value, 
the structure faced with this fine-grained, light- 















FOR BEAUTY 


Because beauty pays! 


HE business world is finding an actual 
dollars-and-cents advantage in building of 


colored natural stone is unequaled by buildings 
constructed of any other material. 

Most of the stone buildings which you see today 
are built of Indiana Limestone from the quarries 
of Indiana Limestone Company. Formed in 1926, 
this company is a consolidation of 24 properties. 
With assets in excess of $46,000,000, it has facilities 
for handling any number of contract operations. 

Let us send you an illustrated brochure showing 
buildings of Indiana Limestone. Or a volume 
showing residences. Please tell us what kind of 
structure you are interested in. Address Box 777, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Build up the old accounts and 
get better, bigger new business 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100 Broad Street 


That’s a fine slogan for 1930—but rather general and indefinite, 
until you have answers to the very practical questions 


Where and How? : 


“WHERE®” Certainly where there’s the greatest opportunity 
for growth, the most unlimited scope for developing old 
accounts and for getting new ones that will be profitable from 
the very start. Isn’t that plainly a description of the New York 
metropolitan market? Aren’t you sure that for your business 
there’s no other market with the promise and the possibilities 
of New York City? Doesn’t it check between 8 and 20% of 
the sales possibilities of the entire United States? 


“But, New York is difficult,” you say. “How shallI...” 


“HOW?” Benefit by the experience of hundreds of concerns 
that are selling New York in big volume, and with nice 
profits, products as varied as drug and toilet goods and gro- 
ceries for chain stores, outboard motor boats, paper boxes, 
radios, card tables, washing machines, mattresses, furnaces, 
rayon yarn and smoking tobacco. 


Spot stocks in New York of these and many other products 
are received, stored, handled and delivered by Bush Distribution 
Service—which leaves the sales and promotion personnel free 
to sell, and helps their selling by assuring prompt, correct 
delivery of even the least of hand-to-mouth orders. No chance 
for distributor’s substituting another brand if yours is always 
in stock—but he may substitute yours for the other that is 
out! And some users of Bush Distribution Service finance 
their New York promotion with funds raised on Bush 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts—spot stocks are liquid assets. 


For further details how to build old accounts and create new 
ones in Greater New York through the use of Bush Distribution 
Service write for a complimentary copy of “More Profits in 
New York.” If you describe your product and its distribution 
in your request, you will receive in answer, besides the 
booklet, a special Bush Service letter telling how this service 
will aid your business. 


Bush Terminal Company 


Please mention this issue of Forbes 


New York, N. Y. 
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ter in his article will explain why 
that spirit exists to-day among the 
big financiers. 

Our valued contributor brings to 
bear on banking developments a mind 
whetted by contact with Europeans 
as a journalist and governmental 
agent and a viewpoint broadened by 
an experience which has taken him 
as student and traveler to Rome, 
Paris, the Balkans, Near East, Cen- 
tral Europe and Great Britain. 

ForBEs readers may not agree with 
Mr. Carter’s interpretation of what 
banks mean in American life, but his 
article will be read avidly. 


\ \ HAT business men 


must do and can do in order to get 
a good reception from the press will 
be related in a future issue by Rob- 
ert S. Kennedy, a veteran newspaper 
and publicity man, who will confine 
himself to results that have already 
been attained by co-operation of ex- 
ecutives with men who know the re- 
quirements of news in order to get 
on the front page. 

Some professions bar their mem- 
bers from appearing before the pub- 
lic in paid advertisements, but it has 
been demonstrated again and again 
that favorable and ethical notice can 
be obtained with a bit of ingenuity 
on the part of the man who knows 
he has something of value or interest 
to impart. 

Mr. Kennedy relates one incident 
told him by one of the most success- 
ful collaborators, a motion picture 
man whose fundamental tactic with 
the newspaper men is: 

“Tell them the truth... if it’s a 
good picture give them all the details 
. . . 1f the picture is no good, tell 
them just the same—they’ll like you 
for it.” 

Business men may question the 
trustful attitude of this producer of 
“front page” news but what Mr. 
Kennedy has to tell from a lifetime 
of experience should nevertheless be 
of value to those who want to know 
what the news editor reacts to from 
the business world. The article will 
be full of practical suggestions. 


Homer McKEE, who 
needs no introduction to advertisers, 
has contributed a timely article and 
his own illustration on the essentials 
of good copy for this period of high 
pressure selling. He tells what has 
happened to Uncle Sam in recent 
years and what happened last Octo- 
ber and November with the resulting 
tightening of purse strings. 

He analyzes what is happening to 
distribution (sacred word among all 
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I’ you want to sell all of the United 
States you must get your goods 
inside the walls Time has built around 
each major market. Long ago you 
could sell this whole land from a single 
point. Merchants were willing to wait. 
They bought six months, a year— 
sometimes two years ahead. 


But not now. No matter how trans- 
portation speeds up, public demand is 
one step ahead. Things move too fast 
these days—and the trade refuses to 
hold the bag. 


They want to order today, and start 
selling tomorrow. And if you cannot 
make such deliveries, your competitor 
gets the business. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing has been firmly rooted by the lesson 
of 1921, and the practical demonstra- 
tion of its value in the Fall of 1929. 


One of the greatest markets walled 
about by Time is the South. In + 
decade buying power has trebled. 
Diversified industry, tremendously 
stimulated agriculture, have both con- 
tributed to this new and permanent 
prosperity. And 1929 Prosperity as- 
sures big Southern volume for 1930. 


Send for this Booklet! 


It contains the 
fundamental facts about 
Atlanta as a location for 
your Southern branch 





BUILDSA 


WALL 


No longer can 


Industry hope to serve 
the entire U. S. from 
any one point. . how- 





ever centrally located 











Atlanta is Distribution City to this 
market. By rail, by road, by air, you 
can reach the rich territory more ef- 
ficiently than from any other point. 
And more economically, in point of 
cost and volume gained, as has been 








amply proven by nearly 700 outstan, - 
ing national concerns that have chosen 
this city during the past four years alone. 


The Atlanta Industrial Area is a 
manufacturing region of unexcelled 
advantages. Efficient labor, plentiful 
raw materials, low-cost power, natural 
gas, low taxes, building costs 20% to 
35% under those in other sections— 
these and a host of other basic factors 
combine here to carry profits to their 
highest point. 


It may be that Atlanta location can- 
not help your business,—-but neither 
you nor we can be sure of that until 
we both study the situation as it affects 
your special problems. To this end the 
Atlanta Industrial Bureau offersthe serv- 
ices of its experts, whowill analyzecon- 
ditions here, and report their findings 
to you in detailed and unbiased form. 


This valuable service is rendered 
without charge or obligation, and in 
the strictest confidence, upon your re- 
quest. It may be the means of adding 
thousands to your net profits in the next 
few years. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
82 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


ATLAN cA 






Train for 
Business Leadership 





Personal Coaching by a 
Local Accountant 


You and a few selected friends, ac- 
quaintances or business associates meet 
regularly throughout the course with 
the Institute’s local Advisory Member. 
He explains the many variations be- 
tween theory and practice of Account- 
ancy. and their practical application to 
concrete business stations. 


Unit-Lecture Method 


You receive a modern up-to-date 
Course of University Grade. It is NOT 
a set of books. It comes to you in 
printed loose-leaf lecture form as your 
study progresses. In this way you re- 
ceive exactly what you require and can 
absorb at one time. You are not able 
to read ahead and become discouraged 
or lose interest, as is often the case 
when text books are used. 





Dept. 1-A-3, 1775 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


obligating me, send further particulars. 


Name 


OS ee eee 


Street 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 


I am interested in knowing more about your Home Study Club Plan. 


By New Method 


The revolutionary changes 
taking place in the industrial 
world today necessitate new 
and more effective methods 
of acquiring a knowledge of 
business and finance. 


A. I. B. A. 
Home Study Club 


You can now obtain, under an en- 
tirely new Plan, a thorough training in 
fundamentals of business and finance 
through a modern course in Account- 
ing that represents the experiences of 
many firms and individuals. 


The American Institute of Business 
Administration has developed a Plan 
that marks an entirely new departure 
from the usual sterotyped methods of 
executive and professional training— 


the Home Study Club. 


This Plan embraces instruction in the 
very latest developments in theory and 
practice of Accountancy—the “lan- 
guage” of business and the basis of all 
business training—to be interpreted and 
supplemented by the everyday experi- 
ences of practicing accountants. 


Use the Coupon 


Mail the coupon today for a copy of the 
booklet that will tell you all about this new 
Plan of executive and professional training. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


General Motors Building 
1775 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please, without 
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advertising counsellors) and he jolts 
them from conceptions based on 
precedent and gets down to brass 
tacks with a modern selling message, 


Kart G. KARSTEN has 
won fame in the statistical world for 
his business barometers based on a 
refinement of mathematical calcula- 
tions that would seem to put ordinary 
forecasting to shame. He will con- 
tribute his conclusions in a succeed- 
ing issue on what lies ahead for the 
basic industries. 

Having been shocked into a real- 
ization that we have been in a long 
period of declining profits business 
men have come to realize they must 
make strenuous efforts if they are 
going to get back on solid ground. 
Much of their planning will have to 
be done with reference to what the 
big fellows are likely to do. Mr. 
Karsten will endeavor to make this 
clear. 

He has a number of plumes in his 
logarithmic helmet. Professor Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell, who is credited with 
much of the research on which the 
President is basing his revival pro- 
gram, asserts: “Mr. Karsten has de- 
veloped what I think is the most 
scientific method of forecasting which 
I know about.” Col. Leonard P. 
Ayers, of Cleveland, has remarked: 
“He has probably done more work 
on the scientific study of stock price 
movements than has any other in- 
vestigator in the field.” 

All of which would indicate ForBes 
readers will be well advised as to the 
trend of business in addition to the 
regular forecast of The Editor and 
of Richard W. Schabacker, our finan- 
cial editor. 


ee 


Norman BEASLEY has 
interviewed one of the foremost in- 
surance salesmen in America with 
the object of getting his thought on 
the trend in business insurance and to 
get an inkling of how he has built up 
his tremendous personal patronage. 

In a day when selling is regarded 
as a co-operative endeavor and an or- 
ganization matter there are still a 
great number of individuals who 
seem to have an uncanny way of get- 
ting big men to sign on the dotted 
line. How best to approach these 
busy executives will be brought out 
in the article. 


FIRST AWARD _ for 
mural decoration was given recently 
at the annual show of the Archi- 
tectural League to Boardman Robin- 
son, who drew the Lincoln head ap- 
pearing in this issue. 
our great artists. 


He is one of 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT ana COMMENT 


By the 


BEHIND THE E is one of America’s best- 
SCENES known financiers. His name 
WITH ONE is almost equally familiar in many 
FINANCIER 


foreign countries. He has had an 
inside part in the solving of some 
of the world’s knottiest financial and economic problems. 
His activities at home are of colossal magnitude and be- 
wildering multiplicity. He is known to the public as a 
prodigious worker. His wealth runs into millions. His 
yearly income is enormous. Doubtless he is envied by 
half the ambitious youths in the land. That’s the picture 
the public see. 

A friend who was having breakfast with him ordered 
black coffee. “I think I’ll risk a cup of Sanka,” re- 
marked the financier. When it was brought, he first 
diluted it with water and then with milk. “I would call 
that being considerably conservative,” observed his friend. 
Then the financier confided that, in order to keep in 
fettle to wrestle with all his crushing responsibilities, he 
has to deny himself every form of indulgence. He can- 
not smoke as his friends do. He doesn’t dare drink any- 
thing stronger than milk. He has to deny himself many 
of the foods he likes, and eats other foods most spar- 
ingly. He follows his doctor’s cautions and instructions 
most punctiliously, no matter how distasteful. In short, 
from morning till night, from January 1 to December 31, 
his life is rigidly hedged about by inhibitions. 

That side of the picture is not calculated to incite envy, 
is it? 


Each of us can be a Byrd, conquering poles within our- 
selves. 


To make both ends meet, follow a middle course. 


We all are stockholders . . 
ing dividends to his liking. 


. in the world, each seek- 


Editor 


WHY OMMUNISTS are becoming 
NOT very bold in this country. 
DEPORT 


Their attitude in America has be- 
come one of defiance of law. After 
a recent clash with the New York 
police, they announced that they would violate police in- 
structions by routing a funeral procession through the 
busiest parts of the city. Their headquarters in Union 
Square, New York, displayed inflammatory banners. One, 
running the full length of the building, called upon Com- 
munists to “answer” the police for “murdering” one of 
their comrades. 

So threatening was their attitude that the Mayor of 
the city, the Commissioner of Police and several hundred 
mounted and foot policemen were on the scene, and the 
crowd, numbering many thousands, dislocated traffic. At 
the last moment, the Communists shrank from facing the 
police in open, physical defiance. 

Clubbing or imprisoning rioters—although doubtless 
necessary on occasion—simply makes martyrs and heroes 
of them. Why not resort to the deportation act? If 
these aliens find life in the United States so unbearable 
that they seek, by fair means or foul, to defy the guard- 
ians of law and order, and aspire to overthrow our insti- 
tutions, why don’t they flock to the land where Commu- 
nism rules? Wholesale deportations of those rendering 
themselves liabie to deportation would cool Communistic 
ardor more quickly and effectively than any other action. 
That is what they dread far more than a brief period in 
jail—where conditions probably are no less uncomfor- 
table than those they were accustomed to before they 
found asylum here. And, seeing that this is such a ter- 
rible country, how could Communists voice any objection 
to having their passage paid to their native lands? 

Ship Communistic law-breakers back where they came 
from. America can do without them and, judging from 
their mouthings, they should be glad to do without 
America. 


THEM? 
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Go After the Real Sign 
“Sign on the dotted line” 











THEY’RE ENTIMENT, at a low ebb 
SIGNING while 1929 was dying, has 
ON THE 


risen gratifyingly since the turn of 
the year. Pessimists might claim 
that sentiment has improved more 
than the actual conditions. But improved sentiment was 
essential to improvement in business. Happily, business 
has responded. In almost every line of activity the pace 
is either. slightly or substantially better than it was in 
December. The recovery in stocks, irregular though it 
has been, has contributed in no small measure to the rise 
in cheerfulness and confidence. The increase in employ- 


DOTTED LINE 


ment, officially vouched for, is alone proving that more 
people than formerly are now willing to sign on the 
dotted line. Dire fears and spectres begotten by the 
stock panic are vanishing. As the year advances so should 
general prosperity—and stocks. 


Delving deep hoists dividends. 


Give up easily and you'll be given up. 


To get away with it you must go to tt. 
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and, somehow, they have classified themselves in 

my mind. In common with everyone else, I find 
I have some friends I like very much, some I like mod- 
erately, some who excite nothing more than indifference 
either way, others who make none but an unfavorable 
appeal. 

Without any conscious effort on my part, it came to 
me why different individuals make these different im- 
pressions. 

The test we unconsciously, rather than consciously, 
apply, or so it seems to me, is: 

Is he selfish or unselfish? 

Once this dawned on me, I found interest in submit- 
ting friend after friend to this simple test. And it worked 
at least nineteen times in twenty. Occasionally I found 
myself liking a person, in a way, because, although 
plainly he was selfish, he had certain other outstanding 
qualities, such as extraordinary courage, irrepressible 
humor, or an amazing measure of naive gall. 

But, with rare exceptions, the rule proved to be that 
the friends I like most are those who are most unselfish, 
those who are readiest to serve rather than be served, 
those who delight to give rather than to receive, those 
who are more considerate of others’ comfort than their 
own; those who, in short, live most for others. 

This analysis applies equally to one’s poor as to one’s 
well-to-do friends. It explains why we sometimes are as 
fond of an utterly impecunious friend as we are of an- 
other so circumstanced that he can do much more, in a 
material way, for his friends. 

My mind goes back to boyhood days, to a patch of the 
world where everyone is poor, at least where none is rich. 
When revisiting that patch, which I have done periodi- 
cally for the last thirty-five years, I find myself drawn 
to the homes of those old folks who not only gave of 
their sparsity, but who gave freely of themselves—their 
friendliness, their sympathy, their affection. The ones 
who made the opposite impression I find myself seeking 
to avoid. 

My mind began to work along this groove at the Christ- 
mas season, and, do you know, it was very difficult to 
refrain from sending to those I like best, multimillionaire 
and poor, a one-sentence Christmas greeting, “I just want 
you to know that I like you.” 

Here, again, I found that the friends who sprang most 
readily to my mind were the men I have discovered to be 


Le I have been ruminating about my friends 


the most unselfish. Their number included quite a large’ 


proportion of that class who are popularly supposed to be 
nothing but mercenary, namely, men of abundant means. 
Incidentally, I don’t know but what, if the spirit moves 
me, I shall do this very thing next Christmas. I did do 


it with one friend, a bank president, who has troupes of 
friends, and he has since taken occasion to let me know 


The Final Test: Selfish or Unselfish? 
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that he thought more of my frank little note than of some 
of the costly gifts he received. 

Pursuing the thought further, I have mentally been 
applying this same elementary test to business organiza- 
tions. And I am more than half inclined to the conclu- 
sion that, in a majority of instances, the most successful 
of them have been those headed by men enjoying a repu- 
tation for fairness, for generosity, for a desire to serve 
to the utmost. 

Consider for a moment the men in America who have 
amassed the greatest fortunes. In most cases—admittedly 
not in all—they have been men who found as deep pleas- 
ure in giving as in making money. There spring to mind 
John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, the Harknesses, 
George F. Baker, Jacob H. Schiff, Julius Rosenwald, the 
late J. P. Morgan, C. P. Huntington, Milton S. Hershey, 
Daniel Guggenheim, H. C. Frick, George Eastman. 

Henry Ford, perhaps now the richest man on earth, has 
always declared that he has never for a moment regarded 
the wealth that has come to him as being in any sense 
his, but has always looked upon it as belonging to the 
people, to industry, to be used, not for his own personal 
needs, but for the greatest good of the greatest number. 

Was not our most beloved President, Abraham Lincoln, 


‘the most unselfish of men? 


Charles M. Schwab years ago remarked to me that he 
sometimes wondered whether he wasn’t a fool to have 
kept on toiling like a slave long after he had amassed all 
the money he could possibly need. My reply was that 
if he was doing it all merely to grow richer and richer 
for his own personal satisfaction, he was not wise, but 
that if he sincerely felt that what he was doing was in the 
interest of the upbuilding of the nation, then he wasn’t 
a fool. 

What better epitaph could any man earn—really earn 
—then these three words: 

He Was Unselfish 


TOM DREIER OM DREIER sends a delight- 
CITES ONE ful little bit about one of the 
CONSIDERATE friends of his boyhood in Wiscon- 
EMPLOYER 


sin, an automobile distributor, Ru- 
dolf Hokanson. Ina letter to Tom, 
Rudy, now president of Nash Sales, Inc., wholesale and 
retail distributors, Milwaukee, mentions that, while many 
other business organizations have cut down their sales 
forces during the off-season, “I am doing as we have 
always done, carrying practically our entire personnel 
during the dull months. I feel that the men and women 
who work for us in the busy season are entitled to pro- 
tection when business is slow, and I would rather sacrifice 
part of the profit than take it out of them. I have had 
some interesting experiences along this line, experiences 
that make life worth living.” 
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BANKS [GH Finance is stoopping to 
GETTING conquer. Our biggest banks 
CLOSER TO are beginning to woo little people. 
THE PEOPLE 


In the past banks never thought of 
soliciting the handling of the in- 
vestments of ordinary folks. Nor did they cultivate the 
business of handling estates of modest size. Lending 
small sums to workers or other impecunious individuals 
was avoided. All that is being revolutionized. One bank 
alone, the National City of New York, has built up 485,- 
000 small savings accounts in its home city, and in a little 
aver eighteen months has made 110,000 loans averaging 
approximately $350. It is planning to develop the han- 
dling of the investment funds of persons of modest means 
and also estates of much smaller size than heretofore has 
been solicited by important financial institutions. 

_ Presumably those whose investment funds are meagre 
have had less experience in making investments than those 
of larger means. Presumably, also, beneficiaries of small 
estates have quite as much need to have the most possible 
made of their money as have beneficiaries of million- 
dollar estates. It is notorious, however, that small estates 
are left to be handled, not by the very ablest available 
financial brains, but by novices, usually widows or chil- 
dren or relatives utterly without financial training. The 
new movement to bring home to the people the availa- 
bility and the value of these services should be as success- 
ful as it is praiseworthy. Here, as in other fields, great 
volume should greatly cut the cost. Mass banking can 
and will be made even more profitable than banking 
merely for millionaires. 


IS CONGRESS NY public body or institution 
FORFEITING which forfeits the nation’s 
NATION’S respect is doomed. What was in- 
RESPECT? 


tended by the founders of this na- 
tion to be the greatest public body 
in the land, the United States Senate, has fallen lament- 
ably in public esteem. Time was when the House of 
Representatives was much less highly regarded than the 
Senate ; but during recent years the prestige of the House 
has risen by contrast with that of the Senate. The treat- 
ment of responsible citizens summoned before senatorial 
inquisitors often has been disgraceful. No man, no mat- 
ter how worthy his career or how outstanding his attain- 
ments and achievements, is beyond insult at the hands of 
senatorial probers. 

Sometimes the third-degree treatment inflicted upon 
nominees for office has been inspired by hostility to the 
President, sometimes apparently by personal spite, some- 
times by cheap political motives. Moreover, the Senate 
has become so vindictive that citizens who have dared to 
criticize any of its acts have been hauled before dis- 
gruntled members and subjected to the most ungentle- 
manly treatment. The power of Congress to hail before 
it any and every citizen has been so flagrantly abused 
that many voters feel that the time has come to formulate 
drastic action with a view to curbing the license arrogated 
to itself by the Senate. Never in the nation’s history has 
the standing of the Senate been lower than it is at this 
moment. . 


FORBES for 


One banker writes: “I wish to congratulate you upon 
the splendid article appearing in your February issue, en- 
titled, ‘Debunk Lobby Charges Bunk!’ It is time that 
someone spoke frankly and honestly on this subject, and 
I am glad to see that you have done so in such a straight- 
forward and convincing manner.” 

A Middle-West industrial executive writes: “Thank 
you for your editorial ‘Debunk Lobby Charges Bunk!’ 
There has been something about the Lobby investigation 
that makes it more disgusting than any of the preceding 
investigations conducted by the Senate. In fact, many 
men of my acquaintance have begun to talk seriously about 
the suggestion of abolishing or curbing the power of the 
Senate. The attack of the chairman of this committee 
upon General Crowder seems to have killed any sym- 
pathy that I have found with the committee. It seems 
rather pitiful when a man who has given his lifetime to 
accomplishments that will go down in history, should be 
assaulted, without an opportunity for defense, by one 
of our political Lilliputians.” 

These straws show how the wind is blowing. No in- 
dividual or body or institution can permanently flout 
public opinion in this democracy. 


A NEW CONOMIC bigness has 
WAY TO GET largely destroyed the old- 
BETTER - time personal touch, especially be- 
ACQUAINTED 


tween employers and employees. 
Science has discovered a new way 
to remedy this to some extent. The president of Armour 
& Company, F. Edson White, recently appeared in a 
talking motion picture before groups of the company’s 
representatives simultaneously in different parts of the 
country. Unable to be at all these places in person, Mr. 
White nevertheless was able to appear on the screen and 
to talk to all his men. John D. Rockefeller, Sr., also 
talked to a Standard Oil gathering by means of the sound 
film, a film which has since attracted crowds all over the 
land. 

Here is by far the best means yet devised for executives 
to give far-flung working forces the opportunity to see 
what they look like and to hear them talk. The writer 
recently appeared in one of these “talkies” and the re- 
sponse from all parts of the continent proved strikingly 
that interest can be effectively aroused by this method. 
The field for its use in the industrial and business world 
is almost limitless. The prospect is that America has 
given birth to a new infant industry, that quickly will 
grow into a giant. 

Mr. Coolidge, in one of these recent “talkies” with an 
insurance company president, in reply to a remark by the 
latter that he understood that Mr. Coolidge had been re- 
jected the first time he had applied for insurance, said, 
“Yes, but I have lived that down.” The insurance presi- 
dent observed, “Well, you know, I think one thing that 
helped you in getting a policy finally was the fact that 
your wife came from Burlington, Vermont,”—the home 
State of the insurance company’s president. Mr. Cool- 
idge replied, “She has helped me out a great many times.” 

As I see it tuis latest triumph of science and invention 
should “help out” a great many business executives. 
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FFICIAL 
QO figures re- 
ceived by 
FORBES from 
corporation pres- 
idents bring out 
the tact—which 
willastonish 
many — that the 
drastic decline in 
stock prices 
stimulated 
a very substan- 
tial increase in 
the number of holders of industrial 
and public utility shares. There has, 
however, been only a nominal in- 
crease in the owners of railway 
stocks, which did not break so badly 
during the panic. 

Returns supplied by 19 industrial 
corporations reveal that they now 
have 1,014,108 stockholders, com- 
pared with 606,013 a year ago. This 
represents an increase of over 67 per 
cent. 

Nineteen public utility corpora- 
tions now have 2,298,297 share- 
holders against 1,559,369 twelve 
months ago, a gain of almost 47 per 
cent. 

Sixteen railways, thanks to ab- 
normal gains by two large roads, 
now report 545,376 stockholders, an 
increase of 45,722 from the previous 
year’s total of 499,604. 

The popular assumption was that 
hundreds of thousands of small 
stockholders were wiped out during 
the market’s collapse. As a matter 
of fact, the most notable increases 
have been experienced since the Oc- 








tober-November break. In certain 
instances, the increases are wholly 
amazing. : 

After taking into consideration 


that many small dabblers in stocks 
were compelled, either to pay for 
them outright at the height of the 
panic or to be sold out, thus leading 
to the transfer into individual names 





Millions Buy Shares: 
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An After- Panic 


of a considerable amount of stock 
formerly carried in the names of 
Wall Street houses, the manifest fact 
remains that more new stockholders 
were brought into being by the bar- 
gain prices available during the de- 


bacle than were sold out. ‘his tends 
to refute, for once, the Wall Street 
adage, “The crowd’s always wrong.” 

The net result disclosed by the sta- 
tistics here presented is that there are 
a greater number of owners of shares 
in American enterprises to-day than 
ever before. 

The extremely interesting records 
here published indicate that the pub- 
lic have greater faith in the future 
prosperity of industrial enterprises 
than even utilities and that the pros- 
pects of our railroads do not appeal 
so strongly to new buyers of secur- 
ities. The general impression hereto- 
fore has been that utilities have 
ranked first in popularity during the 
last year or two. 


NOTHER interesting disclosure 
is that common stocks have been 
more in demand than preferred is- 
sues. The detailed returns received 
show in not a few instances that cor- 
porations whose list of common stock- 
holders has substantially lengthened 
have experienced a marked diminu- 
tion in holders of their preferred 
stocks. The deduction to be drawn 
is that more Americans than hereto- 
fore have developed a taste for what 
might be called speculative invest- 
ments—issues possessing possibilities 
of price gains—rather than slower- 
moving preferred stocks possessing 
limited possibilities. That this is so 
is indicated, also, by the relative un- 
popularity of bonds during the last 
two or three years. Even to-day 
bond houses report only indifferent 
demand. 
Several corporation heads whose 
stockholders have decreased in num- 
ber point out, in letters to this pub- 


Revelation 


By B. C. FORBES 


lication, that large amounts of their 
stocks have been absorbed by invest- 
ment trusts. Unquestionably, the 
phenomenal multiplication of invest- 
ment trusts during the last two years 
has very materially diminished what 
might be called the floating supply of 
many high-grade common. stocks, 
railway, utility and industrial. 

If complete statistics were obtain- 
able from all companies and corpor- 
ations having stock outstanding in the 
hands of the public, it would unques- 
tionably be shown that the growth in 
stockholders has been extraordinary 
since the inauguration of the so-called 
Coolidge Boom. Take investment 
trusts alone; think of how many hun- 
dreds of thousands, even millions of 
individuals, have purchased this new 
type of stock alone. 


OME of the gains in stockholders 

are beyond anything imagitied by 
outsiders. Most of them, but by no 
means all, are reported by corpor- 
ations whose shares have been split 
up, thus reducing their market price 
from hundreds of dollars to tens of 
dollars, proving afresh that the rank- 
and-file of investors are attracted to 
low-priced rather than high-priced is- 


sues. Consider these increases: 
Company Increase 
Cities Service ........... 283,703 
General Motors .......... 153,815 
Assoc. Gas & El.-......... 120,000 
Packard ........ Sali cal acti 51,765 
Middle W. Ut. System.... 51,601 
United Gas Imp. ......... 47,252 
WME eke vse oo 42,663 
Comm. & Southern ....... 42,000 
Pennsylvania R. R. ....... 41,052 
ks | er 30,635 
eS rere 29,100 
Various interesting points are 


raised in letters from corporation ex- 
ecutives. Thus: 

David Sarnoff, president, Radio 
Corporation of America: “During 
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the three weeks after the mar- 
ket break in November, new 


holders of common stocks 
were added at the rate of nine 
hundred a day.” 


F. B. Davis, Jr., president, 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany: “As indicating the in- 
crease in the number of com- 
mon stockholders following 
the recent collapse of stock 
market values, the number of 
holders on September 30th 
was 9,106 and on December 
31, 9,947. There has been 
continuing concentration of 
preferred holdings as indicated 
by the fact that the total on 
June 30 was 16,516 and on 
September 30, 15,917.” 


F. Hockenbeamer, presi- 
e dent, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company: “The increase 
in preferred stockholders was 
chietly due to ‘over the coun- 
ter’ sales of first preferred 
stock under the customer own- 
ership plan. Our policy for 
some years has been to dispose 
of common stock only through 
the offering of ‘rights’ to com- 
mon stockholders, and the in- 
crease of 5,453, or 30 per cent., 
in that classification was due 
entirely to purchases made by 
the public in the open market. 
I think our experience in this 
respect merely duplicates that 
of other large corporations, 
and would seem to indicate 
that the small investor, per- 
haps contrary to the general 
opinion, has a pretty good nose 
for bargains, as a large part 
of this increase has taken place 
since the October slump.” 
From the office of Owen D. 
Young, chairman of General 
Electric: “On December 19, 
1928, the number was 51,882 
and on December 16, 1929, the 
number had increased to 60,- 
389. Now that the split-up of 
four-for-one in the common 
stock has been authorized by 
the stockholders, it is obvious- 
ly fair to assume that the dis- 
tribution will show a consider- 
able increase during the com- 
ing year.” 


L. Dame, president, The 

» North American Com- 
pany: “The total number of 
stockholders is about 46,900, a 
net increase of over 4,000 dur- 
ing the past year. It is interest- 
ing to note that the letters 
which go out to all names dis- 
appearing from our stock 
ledger increased less than one 


INDUSTRIALS 
LATEST COMPARISON 
No. WITH 
Stock prev. No.In- % 
CoMPANY HOLDERS YR. CREASE INc. 
*General Motors.. 225,000 71,185 153,815 216 
Standard Oil NJ. 92,766 62,131 30,635 49.3 
Bethlehem Steel.. 76,876 59,535 17,341 28.9 
Texas Corp...... 65,898 50,520 15,378 30.4 
*Radio Corp. ..... 64,100 35,000 29,100 83.1 
General Electric.. 60,389 51,882 8507 16. 
*Packard Motor... 60,000 8,235 51,765 628. 
Standard Oil Cal.. 57,300 55,077 2,223 4. 
Standard Oil NY. 55,808 53,127 2,681 5.4 
Montgomery Ward 50,373 7,710 42,663 553. 
WestinghouseElec. 44,004 34,850 9,154 26.2 
Chrysler Motor. 36,000 21,000 15,000 71.4 
United Fruit .... 27,960 26,219 1,741 6.6 
U. S. Rubber.... 25,483 26,057 —574 2.2 
*Woolworth .:... 18,416 9,623 9,793 101. 
Sears, Roebuck . 18,222 12,819 5,403 42.2 
Willy-Overland .. 17,647. 13,458 4,189 31. 
Continental Can.. 14,354 6,259 8,095 129. 
Electric-Auto Lite 2,512 1,326 1,186 89.4 
Totals .......1,014,108 606,013 407,521 67.3 
*Split-Ups 
UTILITIES 
LaTEst COMPARISON 
No. WITH 
Stock PREV. No.In- % . 
CoMPANY HOLDERS YR. CREASE INC. 
Cities Service.... 538,727 255,024 283,703 111. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 470,973 454596 16,377 3.6 
tMiddle West Util. 291,488 239,887 51,601 21.6 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. 186,000 66,000 120,000 181. 
*So. Cal. Edison.. 120,000 118,246 1,754 14 
Pub. Service NJ.. 105,726 98882 6,884 6.9 
*Elec. Bond & Sh. 89,360 38,504 50,856 132. 
United Gas Imp... 80,424 33,172 47,252 142. 
tNiag. Hud. Power 72,423 31,201 41,222 132. 
Pac. Gas & Elec. 61,500 49,068 12,432 25.4 
Int. Tel. & Tel... 51,000 16,568 34,432 206. 
North Am. Co... 46,900 42,900 4,000 9.3 
*Col. Gas & Elec.. 46,100 35,000 11,100 31.7 
Engnrs. Pub. Serv. 18,231 15,800 2,431 15.5 
Amer. Gas & Elec. 13,111 11,999 1,112 9.2 
Amer. Com. Power 13,029 5,000 8,029 160 
United Lt& Power 8,408 6,162 2,246 36. 
Gen. P. S. Corp. 4,897 3,360 1,537 45.7 
tComm. & Southern 80,000 38,000 42,000 110. 
Oo 2,298,297 1,559,369 748,928 47.3 
*Split-Ups 
tIncluding 44 Companies 
tCo. formed 1929 
RAILROADS 
Jo 
Roap CHANGE CHANGE 
Pennsylvania .... 196,119 155,067 +-41,052 +-26.5 
Atch. Top. & S.F. 58,680 60,306 —1,626 —2.6 
South. Pacific... 55,788 57,272 —1,484 —2.6 
N. Y. Central... 52,692 52875 —183 —.003 
Baltimore & Ohio 42,000 36,000 +6,000 +16.6 
No. Pacific ..... 35,817 36,335 —518 —1.4 
N. Y.N.H.& H. 29,884 27,276 +-2,608 +-9.4 
Tit Certral....... 20,314 21,147 —833 —3.9 
Chic. & N. W.... 15,244 15,744  —500 —3.1 
Ches. & Ohio } 
Hocking Valley + 12,706 12,185 +521 +42 
Pere Marquette | 
Del. & Hudson... 9,007 8839 +168 441.9 
Lehigh Valley.... 6,315 6,315 See eres 
Bree R.. Rios: 6,297 5814 +4483 +83 
Atlan. Coast Line 4,513 4,429 84 1.9 


Totals 











545,376 499,604 +45,772 


+9.1 
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per cent. in the year 1929 over 
1928. The largest increase in 
new stockholders occurred in 
the last two - and - one - half 
months.” 

General W. W. Atterbury, 
president, The Pennsylvania 
Railroad: “In connection with 
your study, it would be inter- 
esting to note that, while. our 
stockholders increased 26.5 
per cent. during 1929, our out- 
standing stock increased only 
2.3 per cent.” : 


ERBERT A. WAGNER, 

president, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore: 
“Among the larger utilities ] 
think that the increased in- 
terest on the part of small 
investors, which would have a 
tendency to increase the num- 
ber of stockholders, has been 
largely off-set by the buying of 
these stocks by a large number 
of security trusts. This has, in 
fact, been the case with the 
stock of our company. This 
will hardly be the case with 
the stock of holding com- 
panies, for such stocks have 
not been much in demand by 
these security trusts.” 

How General Motors stock- 
holders have multiplied is 
shown in these officially-sup- 
plied figures as at the end of 
each year: 1917, 2,920; 1918, 
4,739 ; 1919, 18,214; 1920, 36,- 
894; 1921, 66,837; 1922, 65,- 
665; 1923, 68,063; 1924, 66,- 
097; 1925, 50,917; 1926, 50,- 
369; 1927, 66,209; 1928, 71,- 
185; 1929, 198,600, this last 
figure representing senior se- 
curities of record October 7, 
1929, and common - stock- 


holders. of record November 
23, 1929. 


EORGE B. EVERITT, 
president, Montgomery 
Ward & Company: “In Janu- 
ary, 1920, we had 5,849 stock- 
holders ; in January, 1929, 7,- 
710; and in January, 1930. 
50,373.” (Valuable “rights” 
were offered in 1929.) 

Alvan Macauley, president, 
Packard Motor Car Company: 
“At the end of December. 
1928, we had 8,235 stockhold- 
ers; on August 31, 1929, 11,- 
081; and at the end of De- 
cember, 1929, approximately 
60,000. The increase from 
August 31st was after the 
stock had been split on a five- 
to-one basis.” 
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LBERT RUSSEL_ ER- 

SKINE, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation of Amer- 
ica, believes that any idea, no 
matter how wild 
or impractical 
it may seem, is 
potentially a 
means of in- 
creased pro- 
ductivity and 
profit. 

Mr. Erskine, 
who is a mem- 
ber of the board of 
the University of Notre Dame. 
was once told by one of the 
faculty members that a young man 
in the university had suggested 
that the Studebaker Corporation 
furnish transportation to guests who 
were attending an important convo- 
cation, pointing out that visitors 
would be well impressed with the 
company if such a favor were offered. 
Fearing that his idea would meet with 
scorn, the young man was reticent 
about proposing it. Mr. Erskine, 
learning of the suggestion, gave it his 
heartiest approval. 

Mr. Erskine is considered by the 
president of the university “as one of 
the most considerate and visionary 
men on the board.” 

Another trait of Mr. Erskine bears 
out well his faith in ideas. His favor- 
ite book is a dictionary. He browses 
through it frequently, picking up new 
words for his vocabulary and learn- 
ing of their origin. An abridged dic- 
tionary is always at his hand. 


OMETHING more than thirty 

years ago a small boy stood in 
front of a little store in an Arkansas 
village looking at a sign reading 
“Pigeons — 25c a 
pair.” The small 
boy wanted two 
pair of pigeons but 
he didn’t even have 
the price of one. 
He stood looking: a 
long while, but he 
was thinking all 
the while he look- 
ed, and finally he 
went in and made a deal with the 
storekeeper. He offered to pay for 
the pigeons in guinea eggs to be de- 
livered in the near future. He got 
the pigeons, and the storekeeper got 
his guinea eggs in good time. That 
was Harvey C. Couch’s first experi- 
ence in establishing credit and get- 
ting what he wanted by making 
others believe in his ability to pro- 
duce. 

The story of Harvey C. Couch 
was for many years the typical 
American story of a man whose ideas 
were always a lap ahead of his finan- 
cial resources, but who made his 











LITTLE 


sims BIG 
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dreams come true by applying the 
principles of his pigeon deal on ever 
larger scales. He was a railway mail 
clerk when he conceived the idea of 
constructing a telephone system in 
Southwest Arkansas and Northern 
Louisiana. He and a partner had 
money to make partial payment on 
materials but no funds to. pay labor; 
and labor requires, as they say in 
Arkansas, “cash on the barrel head.” 
What Harvey C. Couch did is still 
talked of down that way as an amaz- 
ing bit of salesmanship—and it was. 
He raised the money by selling to 
the farmers and others in that ter- 
ritory, coupon books good for tele- 
phone calls when the line should be 
built—and that to people many of 
whom had never seen a telephone, 
and all of whom were veritable Scots 
when it came to paying out cash! 


But there was one time when, as 
he admits, Harvey Couch got “cold 
feet” and nearly failed to get the 
money he was after. From telephone 
lines he had turned to developing 
electric power, tying together cer- 
tain small plants in his territory. 
For one vital deal he needed a quar- 
ter of a million dollars more than he 
had. He got a letter from Charles 
S. McCain, now president of the 
Chase National Bank, but then a 
banker in Little Rock, to the head of 
a big New York bank. He came to 
New York. 


“But there,” he confesses, “my 
courage left me. Every morning I 
went down determined to go in and 
see my man. But every morning for 
almost a week my courage failed as 
I looked at the big building and its 
impressive activities. Finally my 
funds were so low that I had either 
to go home broke and a failure or 
summon the courage of desperation 
and succeed. So I went in—pre- 
sented my letter—got my $250,000— 
and came out walking on air. But 
the biggest part of the experience 
was the discovery that New York 
bankers are just as human, kind and 
helpful as the bankers and business 
men down in my country.” 


Since then Harvey C. Couch has 
put over deals that make $250,000 
look like small change. He has built 
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up the Arkansas Power and 
Light Company, the Mississippi 
Power and Light Company, the 
Louisiana Power and_ Light 
Company and the Phoenix Util- 
ity Company, all of which he 
heads; he is president of the 
Louisiana and Arkansas Rail- 
road, director of many companies 
and banks, trustee of several col- 
leges and other institutions; and 
he is not unjustifiably called, in 
the Southwest, an “empire build- 
er,” for he brought electricity to 
thousands of homes and the stimu- 
lus of electric power to many indus- 
tries and utilities. He rejoices in the 
Arkansas boys who have made good 
in broader fields—Charles S. Mc- 
Cain, Samuel Reyburn, C. P. Perrie, 
president of James McCreery and 
Company, W. R. McCain, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life, F. C. Hat- 
field, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Insurance Company, and a number of 
others. 
“But,” says Harvey Couch, “my 
office will continue to be on Main 
Street, not on Wall Street.” 


SIDELIGHT on the struggle 
between Colonel Robert Stew- 
art and John D. Rockefeller Jr., 
which has been carried overseas by 
the former head of 
the Standard Oil 
Company of Indi- 
ana, was given by 
Mr. Rockefeller in 
an address before 
the 26 Broadway 
Club—an organiza- 
tion of Standard 
Oil employees, 
when he illustrated 
the importance of integrity as one of 
the four cornerstones of character. 
“One Summer,” he said, “three of 
our sons were traveling with us in 
Europe. Each was assigned some 
particular task in connection with the 
business of traveling. One attended 
to the auditing and paying of bills 
and the handling of funds; another 
to the baggage; while the third did 
errands. Each received weekly pay 
commensurate with the service ren- 
dered. 


“As a result, the boy who paid the 
bills came to realize that the reason 
for carefully auditing and adding any 
account before paying it, whether for 
a meal, hotel accomodations or goods 
purchased, was quite as much to 
make sure that full payment was 
rendered for the service received as 
to guard against the possibility of 
paying more than the exact sum due. 
The amount of error on either side 
of the account was not the significant 
thing, but rather the principle of ab- 
solute integrity and accuracy.” 
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When LINCOLN Spoke 


By L. L. MONTGOMERY - 


HEN Lincoln was _ studying 
law he found out that he did 
not know’ what it was to 


W 


prove a proposition beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. To overcome this 
he returned home, studied and mas- 
tered the propositions of Euclid one 
by one till he understood exactly 
what demonstrate meant. 


From that 


time on Lincoln used the logic of 
Euclid in the legal arena and as a 
background in his forms of public 
address. The supreme illustration 
of the logical march of a Lincoln 
speech combined with impressive- 
ness and economy of words was 
given at the great open-air meeting 
held at Gettysburg on November 13, 











1865, some four and one-half months 
after the battle. 

The object of the meeting was to 
institute a national cemetery upon 
the ground hallowed by the blood of 
so many thousands of brave men. 
The governors of several States were 
present and with them came the 
President of the United States, 
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Abraham Lincoln. He was not ex- 
pected to speak, for the oration of 
the day was to be made by the 
eminent Edward Everett of Boston. 
But he came, and sat listening with 
the most perfect attention during the 
two hours of Everett’s graceful and 
well-turned eloquence. 

At the close of this excellent per- 
formance, the President of the 
United States was asked to “say a 
few words.” Anticipating some such 
request, he had written down on a 
single sheet of paper a few hours 
earlier some sentences which seemed 


tute one of the most astonishing mas- 
terpieces of English prose. As an 
example of perfection in the supreme 
art of Logic, Impressiveness and 
Economy, and with all reverence for 
the memory of.the- great man from 
whose lips they fell, they are here 
submitted to the respectful, careful, 
analytical study of those who are 
striving to reach perfection in the 
mastery of the spoken worua. 

One doubts if any other two hun- 
dred words have, in modern times 
at least, been more often quoted. 
When one has a perfect model at 


to him appropriate. He now rose and 


hand, 


CC our score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. But, ina 
larger sense, we can not dedicate—we 
can not consecrate—we can not hallow— 
this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to 
add or to detract. The world will little 
note, nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us, the living, rather 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth. 


99 


it is foolish to choose some- 


thing of lesser 
spirit. Moreover, 
the thing is so ex- 
quisite an example 
of how to say the 
right thing in the 
right way that it 
deserves the most 
serious and careful 
study. To analyze 
it is almost impu- 
dent, but the read- 
er will perhaps find 
some use in the fol- 
lowing very brief 
observations : 
Abraham Lincoln 
was an uneducated 
man, in the ordi- 
nary sense of that 
term. He had 
taught himself 
everything he knew, 
from reading and 
writing upwards. 
His first books were 
the Bible, Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 
a life of Washing- 
ton, Aesop’s Fables 
and a history of 
America. On these 
he founded that 
marvelous style of 
which the most per- 
fect specimen is 
here repeated. It is 
a Bible style, too, 
rooted in that un- 
surpassed fountain 
of seventeenth cen- 
tury English. (Pul- 
grim’s Progresswas 
composed only a 
generation after the 





read them, slowly, simply, without 
the slightest pretense to eloquence of 
delivery. Those two hundred words, 
hastily scribbled down and unpre- 
tendingly read on that November 
afternoon at the very end of a long 
ceremony before an audience which 
had listened to two hours of highly 
refined and polished oratory, consti- 





translation of the Bible in the present 
version, and Robinson Crusoe was 
written fifty years before the Declar- 
ation of Independence. ) 

Note these points, and then note 
how each sentence stands out, almost 
visibly taking its place as a pillar to 
hold up the whole structure. Lincoln 
wished to impress upon his hearers 
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the great idea that they must now—at 
this moment when it was plain that 
tle tide had turned—press forward 
still more strongly to victory, never 
hesitating in effort or will; for if 
they now should hesitate in the pleas- 
ing delusion that the enemy was 
beaten, the nation might yet fall; and 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people might yet perish. 

That was his aim, to make the 
people before him—and after them 
the people of his country—realize 
this great truth. How wonderfully 
he performs this task! 

He begins with a simple statement 
about the founding of the nation. 
He wastes no time in explanation, 
because he knows that this historical 
statement will at once be accepted by 
every hearer. He then steps into the 
present and reminds his hearers of 
the great war which is being fought, 
describing the purpose in one preg- 
nant clause. That fixes instantly in 
the minds of all, the meaning and 
purpose of the meeting on the battle- 
field. He adds, without further lin- 
gering, the few words which he 
deems necessary to summarize the 
immediate purpose of the meeting, 
and then, with supreme skill, draws 
from the statement his great conclu- 
sion; that the dedication that day 
made is but an imperfect symbol of 
a dedication already given, which to 
be made perfect must be consecrated 
by the efforts, the tears, the sacrifice, 
of the nation, till the victory shall 
have been won and the promise made 
first by the fathers permanently re- 
deemed. 


ERE is the pure art of the 

spoken word. Lincoln is Clear. 
He is Logical. He is Sympathetic. 
He is Impressive; and he perfectly 
understands the uses of Economy. 

Each sentence is in itself a perfect 
proposition. Each follows logically 
from its predecessor and leads logi- 
cally to its successor. . Each thought 
is clearly expressed. Each topic is 
treated sympathetically. The effect 
of the whole is intensely impressive, 
yet the most perfect economy of 
verbiage, effort and energy is pre- 
served from beginning to end. 

A great British university has en- 
graven those words on bronze before 
one of its colleges, as a token of its 
veneration for the man who con- 
ceived and expressed this perfect 
model of English undefiled. 

Let every man or woman who ex- 
pects to do his or her work through 
the spoken word, study this address, 
this two hundred word talk, this 
three minutes’ hurriedly written 
down segment of the thought of a 
great man. 








HE highly controversial 

issues now confronting 
the bankers regarding impend- 
ing changes in our system of 
finance makes tt advisable to 
withhold the name of the con- 
tributor of this timely article. 
He has access to officval infor- 
mation on banking matters. 


NEW period of wrangling 
A about its banking system lies 

ahead for the United States. 
European bankers must look on with 
a quizzical expression at the contro- 
versies that periodically convulse the 
business of banking in this country 
with all of its repercussions on the 
nation. 

The first row was over the First 
Bank of the United States, which was 
accused of being under malignant 
foreign influence and undemocratic 
and which had aroused the envy of 
other banks. It became a hot political 
issue, and a renewal of its charter 
was refused in 1811. The next row 
came over the Second Bank of the 
United States, established after bitter 
controversy in 1816. Its career was 
also turbulent, the administration be- 
ing accused of using its branches to 
oppress local banks, of mismanage- 
ment, of stock jobbing and of im- 
proper speculations during the first 
years of its existence. By 1829 the 
bank was in deep. controversial 
waters again, this time with Presi- 
dent Jackson. A bill for the bank’s 
charter was vetoed by Jackson in 
1832 and it went out of existence in 
1836. 

This period was followed by one 
of disorganized local banking filled 
with controversy. State banks se- 
lected to hold the funds of the gov- 
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The Nation is Facing 
Another Banking War 


City Against Country, Local 

Against Branch Banking, 

Branch Banking Against Chains 
Are Lined Up for Fray 


ernment were called the “‘pet banks” 
in political campaigns. 

In the Civil War period came the 
return to the principle of a Federal 
banking system. A national banking 
system was created, which did not 
have the characteristics of a central 
bank, but rather that of a uniform 
group of banks. It served its pur- 
pose and for the next fifty years the 
nation was without serious banking 
controversy. 

Then came the debates and argu- 
ments over the “money trust” and 
the concentration of banking power 
and monopoly in New York City that 
resulted in Congressional investiga- 
tions. Finally, after several years of 
bickering, the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem emerged to give the nation an 
elastic currency and a reserve bank- 
ing plan by the establishment of 
twelve Federal Reserve banks in as 
many great trade areas, without sub- 
servience to centralized control. This, 
it was held, would help banks 
throughout the country to free them- 
selves from dependence upon Wall 
Street. Controversy raged, the big 
bankers were accused of attempting 
to kill the plan, but it was success- 
fully set in operation. 

For a while everyone pulled to- 
gether to make the Federal Reserve 
system a success, especially in view 
of war conditions. With the passing 
of these emergencies Federal Reserve 
policies have again come into contro- 
versy, generally non-political in their 
nature and involving differences of 
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opinions regarding its technical op- 
erations. 

Banking, however, has not been 
without its controversy. The ques- 
tion of branch banking kept the 
minds of bankers in a ferment and 
both State and national bankers’ con- 
ventions and State and Federal legis- 
latures witnessed struggles between 
branch bankers and _ anti-branch 
bankers. A compromise was reached 
in 1927 through the McFadden bill, 
which aimed to establish a certain de- 
gree of parity between national banks 
and State banks in respect to their 
charter powers to conduct branch 
banking and for a time quieted the 
controversy. This year will see an- 
other conflict. The issues are clearly 
defined. Considerable heat is added 
to the controversy by the annual re- 
port to Congress of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 


HE heart of the conflict is the 

concentration of banking power in 
the hands of a few dominant organi- 
zations in the big cities. Banking is 
following “in the wake of the trend 
of business toward larger operating 
units with stronger capital funds and 
more experienced and highly trained 
management” with the result, as the 
Comptroller has stated, that the 
larger cities are being favored with 
organizations with greater financial 
ability and capacity to give better and 
more diversified services. The aggre- 
gate of all the banking resources in 
the country is about $72,000,000,000. 
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and this is distributed 
among about 25,000 
banks, but. not at all 
evenly. As the comp- 
trolier points out, 250 
big city banks hold 
$53,400,000,000 of 
these resources. That 
js, one-tenth of the 
banks hold almost 50 
per cent. of the power. 

the line-up ot city 
against country he 
further emphasizes by 
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national system would 
cease and many under 
State supervision 
would return to the 
national charter.” 

Then he again 
reaches a climax when 
he adds: 

“Any such legisla- 
tion based, not upon 
the theory of equaliz- 
ing the national with 
the State bank charter 
powers, but giving a 


pointing out that LA Lg ar JOHN W. POLE, yon real advantage to the 
banks are in the coun- Currency ices ict would be fully justi- 
ay, serviag Se Carrying on _ his He boldly suggests Representing rural fied under existing 


cultural communities, 
with limited funds and 
limited ability to em- 
ploy qualified man- 
agement. Of the 5,000 
banks that have failed during the 
last nine years, tying up deposits of 
$1,500,000,000, nearly all were in the 
agricultural communities. Then the 
Comptroller adds: 

“No important failures have oc- 
curred among banks in the larger 
cities. We have, therefore, 
a strong contrast between city and 
country bank operations. Whereas 
the depositor in a large city bank, 
whether a wage earner or a business 
man, has had full protection, the de- 
positor in the small country bank 
has suffered severely from the ina- 
bility of so many of these banks to 
meet their deposit liabilities. The 
farming communities have not been 
afforded the protection for their sav- 
ings which has been available to de- 
positors in the large cities. 

“It is cause for immediate concern 
that the operating conditions faced by 
the country banks show no prospect 
of improvement under the present 
system. Comprehensive study 
of the banking situation for the past 
nine years clearly indicates that the 
system of banking in the rural com- 
munities has broken down through 
causes beyond the control of the in- 
dividual banker or the local com- 
munity.” 


against 


HUS is the issue joined as be- 

tween country banks and city 
banks—as between the city dweller 
and the rural dweller. The coming 
banking controversy, therefore, is 
placed on far broader grounds than 
merely technical considerations of 
banking policy or expediency. It is 
placed on the age-old antagonism be- 
tween city and country. 

The Comptroller has a remedy. 
He would give to national banks the 
right to operate branches not only, as 
at present, in their home cities in 
those States which permit State 
hanks to operate branches. but 


‘hroughout the economic zones or 


father’s work, he 
sounds the tocsin 
chains. 


that the day of the 
small, individual 
unit bank is over 


trade areas in which they operate, 
whether these areas be co-extensive 
with Federal reserve district lines or 
more limited in extent. Since all the 
twelve Federal reserve districts em- 
brace more than one State, some of 
them covering six or eight in whole 
or in part, this proposal would give 
a grant to national banks to conduct 
inter-State branch banking regardless 
of present State bank regulations. 
That is, it would throw the country 
wide open to branch banking in every 
direction, doing away with the great 
expanses in which branch banking in 
any form by State or national banks 
is now prohibited. 


N making this proposal the Comp- 

troller offers the following sooth- 
ing thought: “Under such a system of 
branches there would gradually be 
extended to the agricultural com- 
munities from the large city banks a 
safe and sound system of banking 
which would render remote the pos- 
sibility of bank failures.” 

Thus the plan would seem calcu- 
lated to wipe out the present inequity 
existing in their banking relations as 
between the city and the country 
dweller by the method of having the 
city banks reach out and take the 
country districts into camp—which 
rural politicians are not apt to allow 
without a fight. Moreover, at the 
very next step the Comptroller de- 
velops even greater controversial pos- 
sibilities than this when he says: 

“These suggestions are made not 
with the intention primarily to deal 
with the question of the decline in 
the number of national banks through 
defection to the State system, but as 
a remedy for a serious weakness in 
our systems of banking. Such a 
grant of power to the national banks 
would, however, give them such an 
outstanding operating advantage that 
it would seem reasonable to expect 
that the exodus of banks from the 


feeling, he warns 
against a “financial 
monarchy.” 


conditions which seri- 
ously jeopardize the 
maintenance of the 
national banking sys- 
tem. The State legis- 
latures have for years given to the 
State .banks operating advantages 
which the national banks did not 
possess, and it is in this situation 
that we find the motive for the aban- 
donment of national charters.” 

So there we have the fuel for the 
controversy over banking to blaze 
forth in another direction—that is, 
in the field of the antagonism be- 
tween Federally chartered banks and 
State chartered banks, between State 
rights and centralized Government 
control—and the Comptroller fans 
the flames more vigorously when he 
goes on to say: 

“The theory of parity between 
the two systems of banks is, in my 
opinion, economically unsound. Com- 
merce is inter-State and is recognized 
by the Constitution as being funda- 
mentally a national question. One of 
the primary purposes of the Nationa! 
Bank Act was to establish a sound 
and uniform system of commercial 
banking throughout the country in 
order that commercial transactions 
growing out of the production, the 
manufacture and transportation of 
goods from one section to the other 
might not be hampered by local bank- 
ing legislation, but should have ac- 
cess to a system of banks operating 
under Federal authority and super- 
vision in order that the free flow of 
commerce should not be embarrassed 
by a multiplicity of restrictions hav- 
ing their origin in local political con- 
ditions. 


“c HE proposal for the extension 
of branch banking which is 
here made would have the direct ef- 
fect of establishing a strong system 
of banks in the rural districts and in- 
directly it would lead to the gradual 
restoration of the national banks as 
the primary system of commercial 
banking in the country.” 
So we have country pitted against 
city and State bank pitted against 
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national bank by way of controversial 
elements to add to the gayety of 
banking during the immediate future. 

But this is not all. 

As was pointed out by the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association in 
the Fall of last year, one of the major 
ways in which banking concentration 
is being developed in this country is 
through group or chain banking. 
The Commission’s studies had discov- 
ered 273 chains or group bank sys- 
tems involving 1,858 banks and over 
$13,275,000,000 in banking resources, 
some of these systems comprising 
chains of 50 to 100 banks each. 
One hundred and sixty-seven of 
these chain systems, embracing 1,071 
banks, but only about $1,468,000,000 
in resources, were more or less in- 
formal groups controlled chiefly by 
extra active individual bankers in 
country districts who were able to 
give their time and attention to the 
operation of a number of small 
banks, but the Commission also found 
that there were 106 groups compris- 
ing 787 banks with total resources of 
over $11,800,000,000, in which the 
control was exercised by or for a 
bank through an affiliate arrange- 
ment or by a non-banking holding 
company chiefly representing big city 
banking or financial interests. Here, 
then, was a tremendous phalanx of 
intrenched and financial power that 
had become, almost unknown to the 
banking world, a force to be reck- 
oned with. 


HE Comptroller runs full tilt at 
these new forces when he says: 
“Private enterprise has within re- 
cent months undertaken to meet the 
economic situation presented by the 
growing isolation of the country 
banks. Through a group sys- 
tem it appears possible to make a 
close approach to a form of branch 
banking. Holding companies 
are attempting to do, under the sanc- 
tion of existing laws which are 
crudely adapted to the purpose, what 
should be made possible in a similar 
manner by new legislation. If branch 
banking were permitted to be ex- 
tended from the adequately capital- 
ized large city banks to the outlying 
communities within the economic 
zone of operations of such banks, 
there would be no logical reason for 
the existence of the local holding 
company and it would give way to a 
system of branches overated directly 
by the central bank of the groun.” 
Thus the Comptroller by his pro- 
posed branch bank legislation would 
do away with group and chain bank- 
ing under holding company or parent 
bank control, but there is of course 
a large question heré as to whether 





these group banking enterprises 
would be willing to accept branch 
banking—as to whether as a matter 
of banking theory they do not con- 
sider group banking a more flexible 
form of multiple banking organiza- 
tion. Some of them, in fact, have 
been organized in localities where 
there are virtually no restrictions on 
branch banking and they could have 
developed along branch banking lines 
instead of as chain banks. There are 
other cases also where anti-branch 
banking laws have hampered multiple 
office banking developments of the 
branch bank type where the group 
organizations, having adopted the 
chain method of expansion, have be- 
come committed to it as preferable 
to branch banking on the theory that 
the chain bank method of organiza- 
tion brings to the outlying bank mem- 
bers of such a system the strength 
and the efficiency of a big organiza- 
tion without taking away from them 
their local individualities, contacts 
and sympathies. 


O there are three distinct liens of 

controversial complication pre- 
sented to banking under the condi- 
tions set up by the Comptroller—that 
is, city against country, unit against 
branch banking and branch banking 
against chain banking. 

So with all of these controversial 
possibilities—and as if it were not 
enough to have a fight among bank- 
ers themselves—the politicians, both 
State and national, manifestly are de- 
termined to make sure that the com- 
ing wrangle will be a good one. 

Representative Goldsborough, of 
Maryland, recently declared in the 
House that a stop should be put to 
the holding of groups of banks by 
holding companies, asserting that “as 
a rule holding companies are not 
sound. They are frequently organ- 
ized simply to water stocks and they 
have no interest in the management 
of the banks they control.” He also 
asserted that there is danger in 
branch bank systems, centering in the 
rural districts where they are re- 
quired for local business needs and 
also of the branch bank being used 
by the head bank as a sales agency 
for the disposal of securities in which 
the head bank is interested. He also 
said that “if there is one thing that 
should be safeguarded from mon- 
opoly it is credit.” 

Representative Strong. of Kansas, 
recently asserted that the financial 
groups that favor branch banking 
“are moving on Congress for the 
purpose of having unlimited branch 
hanking authorized for national 


banks” and that the people should 
be advised “before it is too late to 
prevent the financial institutions of 
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the nation from being dominated and 
controlled through small groups in 
the financial centers.” He said that 
the membership of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency was 
being “packed”’ with members tavor- 
able to branch banking, and added 
that “a monarchy of the finances of 
a people is but little less than a mon- 
archy in government.” 

It is in Wisconsin, however, that 
chain banking has been made a major 
political campaign issue by no less a 
hery faction than the La Follette 
Progressives. 

In a recent speech Philip La Fol- 
lette, son of the late Robert M. La 
Follette, referring to the develop- 
ment of chain banking, said: “The 
monopoly system is attempting to ac- 
quire complete mastery of the life- 
blood of modern commerce, our 
credit. If all national credit passes 
to absentee landlords in a few finan- 
cial centers, equality of economic 
opportunity will be stifled and denied 
to the vast bulk of the American peo- 
ple. 

“Under the guise of misleading or 
unsound charges against the efficiency 
and service of the unit system ol- 
banking, the advocates of the chain 
system are attempting to foist chain 
banking on the American people. 
The argument is that chain banking 
will increase the security of deposi- 
tors and that the present unit system 
of banking fails to give the deposi- 
tor the security he has a right to 
expect. Insecurity for the depositor 
is serious, but economic serfdom is a 
fearful price to pay for security. To 
drive the American people into chain 
banking with the argument of inse- 
curity of deposits is to try to sell 
them a gold brick as the price of 
their economic freedom. 


66 HE chain gang is on the run. 

Banks which were originally 
considering becoming or had become 
a part of this system are wavering or 
withdrawing. Outraged public opinion 
is producing its certain effects. Our 
ancestors would not submit to the 
dictates of an alien king. We, their 
descendants, will not submit to a sys- 
tem of absentee landlords. The chain 
system must be smashed and ade- 
quate legislative action secured to 
protect the American people from the 
selling out of their community insti- 
tutions.” 

Even higher-powered oratory is 
coming from the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, Henry A. 
Huber, who recently said: “It chills 
me to admit the plain truth that the 
banks in every city and hamlet are 
fast becoming mere puppets to gar- 
ner the wealth to satisfy the voracious 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HE average American is 
tL omg painfully aware 

of flaws in our industrial 
mechanism. In the transfer from a 
period of prosperity and inflation to 
more normal business currents, un- 
employment and hardships are com- 
mon. Business leaders have not yet 
learned the art of instaling the latest 
mechanical inventions with their con- 
comitant of mass production and 
mass distribution, without disturb- 
ing the labor world. Some would 
have us believe that the iron man of 
industry, our own creation, threatens 
to become our master. 

As long ago as the Civil War, Lin- 
coln declared, “Labor is superior to 
capital and deserves much the higher 
consideration.’ Doubtless the busi- 
ness mind is slowly beginning to 
comprehend that “humanics’ play as 
great a part as mechanics in business. 
Such leaders as Owen D. Young and 
Henry Ford already recognize that 
in order to have general prosperity 
we must pay a prosperity wage, not 
merely a living wage. This means 
that labor must receive the highest 
returns and the shortest hours com- 
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A Millionaire Employer 


Favors Human Audit 


His Advanced Industrial Creed 

Finds Managers and Stock- 

holders Antagonistic — Hard 
Taskmasters Irreplacable 


By JEROME DAVIS 


mensurate with efficiency, so that 
their purchasing power may maintain 
mass production. 

These are the ideals of the new 
capitalism. In translating them into 
actuality we experience difficulty. 
Labor affirms that certain captains 
of industry or their lieutenants, the 
managers of corporate enterprise, are 
violating the standards. Let us grant 
at once the great difficulty involved in 
ascertaining the actual truth, but is it 
impossible ? 

Years ago we instituted an annual 
financial audit as a check on manage- 
ment. This was found to be so suc- 
cessful in preventing fraud that it 
has been continued. 

Why is it not possible to inaugurate 
an annual human audit of industry? 

Would this not help to safeguard 
all the parties to industry—labor, 
management, capital and the public? 
It surely must be possible to draw up 
some human standards which will 
meet with quite general acceptance. 
Then the human audit would ascer- 
tain scientifically the actual conditions 
in the concern investigated as com- 
pared with the standard. If an 
executive later desired to attempt to 
justify himself with the public, it 
would be his privilege to do this. 





Such general standards were 

drawn up and adopted by the 

War Labor Board. Since the 
war they have been urged on the 
country by a host of economic and 
political leaders, from President Wil- 
son’s Industrial Conference to that 
of President Hoover. It seems prob- 
able that such a code would attempt 
to cover most of the following points : 


An adequate wage ensuring a rea- 
sonable standard of comfort. 

The eight-hour day and the six- 
day week. 

Reasonable security against acci- 
dent, unemployment and old age. 

Perhaps some form of profit-shar- 
ing. 

Some mechanism which would en- 
able the worker to share in the de- 
termination of working conditions. 

These principles would, of course, 
be further sub-divided in the actual 
audit. The first item would include 


Can we add up our hu- 
man as well as our finan- 
cial gains each year? 
Jerome Davis, head of 
the Department of Prac- 
tical Philanthropy at 
Yale, believes so. A 


great capitalist replies. 
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among others: housing, clothing, food 
and recreation. The results would 
thus not merely be a check on the 
management, but also on labor. It 
might demonstrate that their income 
was inadequate provided it were wise- 
ly consumed. In other words, it 
might have a wholesome effect in 
educating the workers both in their 
wants and their expenditures which 
is another outstanding need of our 
time. 

Most fair-minded executives de- 
clare their sincere desire to meet the 
above requirements to-day; in fact, 
they usually feel that their employees 
are already being adequately cared 
for. This feeling, however, may be 
the result of mere opinion or the re- 
port of subordinates. The actual 
facts are usually unknown. As a re- 
sult of grievances. real or fan- 
cied, the public periodically is 
suddenly startled to hear that a 
strike has been called. 

The financial audit having 
been a genuine safeguard to 
stockholders and the public, 
why cannot the human audit of 
industry play as important a 
role in allaying the suspicions, 
the fears and the difficulties of 
capital and labor? 

At present we have chartered 
public accountants who make 
financial audits. Why not have 
chartered public economists and 
- sociologists who would make the 
human audit to determine the 
facts regarding wages, hours, 
security, profit-sharing and 
status of the workers? 

Such a report would natu- 
rally be submitted first to the 
company concerned. Later it 
would presumably be published. 

The social effect would be al- 

most incalculable. How does the public 
now regard a concern that is known 
never to have an audit? What would 
it think of one that refused to permit 
a human audit? It is quite conceiv- 
able that such an audit would do 
more than all the welfare schemes yet 
devised to usher in peace and co- 
operation between capital and labor. 

State governments are already en- 
forcing an audit or inspection for 
many things—safety appliances in 
factories, for example. If it can be 
done for one item, is it not reason- 
able to suppose that it can be done 
for all? 

In order to obtain a practical ap- 
praisal of this plan for a human audit 
of industry, I submitted it to one of 
the outstanding leaders of American 
industry. He listened attentively, 
then said, “You are right—but it 
can’t be done.” 


“Why not?” I asked. “Do you 


think such an audit impracticable ?”’ 
“No, it would be perfectly possible 
and I think ought to be done; but 
American business men are not ready 
for it yet. They have to realize that 
there is a human side to industry be- 
fore they can be asked to make a re- 
port on it, At present, they would 
not even understand what you meant 
by the human side of industry.” 
“But,” I said, “you are a general 
of industry. Your holdings stretch 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Why 
couldn’t you write to all your cor- 
porations and demand that they in- 
clude in their annual report a state- 
ment as to the human side of the 
business? Afterwards you could send 
your own experts to check up on it.” 
“You don’t understand what a man 
in my position is up against. In the 


sews average executive thinks that 

large dividends are far more 
creditable and entitle him to more 
advancement than the most meritori- 
That is 
why a human audit showing how 


ous plan for labor welfare. 


much the lot of the employees has 
been improved will be unpopular, 


Says a great capitalist. Later, when 


the men who direct industry have 
caught fully the vision of human 
betterment, he thinks a human audit 
will be the true and accepted measure 


of success in any industry. 


first place my holdings often are lim- 
ited to the bonds of a corporation. 
If I should insist on more being done 
for the working man, the stockhold- 
ers would say secretly, and probably 
directly, “That’s all right for him to 
be so philanthropic and righteous, as 
he knows he will get his interest on 
the bonds anyway. It is we stock- 
holders who will suffer by his new- 
fangled notions about social justice.’ 
When I am a majority stockholder, 
you would be surprised to find how 
jealous the minority are. They will 
charge that I, a multi-millionaire, can 
easily afford to experiment with my 
dividends but that they are thereby 
robbed of necessary income. Even 
when I own practically all the stock - 
I am severely restricted in what I can 
do. 

“We are living in a democracy. I 
am not like a general. I can’t order 
men to do things. What do you sup- 
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pose would happen if I should go to 
a president of one of my large con- 
cerns and say, ‘You have been work- 
ing for me for a long time without 
running the business quite as I should 
like to have it; now I want you to do 
these things.’ ?” 

“Why, I suppose he would make 
the changes you recommend.” 

“Well, he wouldn’t. He would re- 
sign. 

“But wouldn’t it be possible tact- 
fully to make certain suggestions and 
ask your president to inaugurate an 
annual human welfare report without 
his resigning ?” 

“In some cases it might be possible 
to make a beginning but most em- 
ployers are so busy trying to achieve 
a financial success that they think they 
don’t have time for any other side. 

It is a long-time educational 
process. I have been working 
on some of them for over fif- 
teen years and still they are far 
from doing what I think should 
be done. They certainly would 
resign if I insisted on a human 
audit of their business. 

“You don’t realize how sensi- 
tive and touchy many of these 
big executives are. In many 
ways they are as unreasonable 
as labor unions. There is a so- 
cial solidarity existent between 
them too. Suppose I were to 
say to one of my managers who 
has been working for me for 
years, ‘I have now decided I 
want you to do certain things 
for the workingman that I know 
you don’t approve of.’ He 
would not only resign, but the 
heads of other concerns in my 
employ would say, ‘Well, if 
that’s the kind of man we're 
working for, if he will treat 

A: like that after twenty years, 
we don’t want to work for him, 
either,’ and I would find myself with- 
out employers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia.” 

“Should you require them, for in- 
stance, to abolish the twelve-hour 
day, would your executives through- 
out the country go on strike?” 

“Perhaps not, because the eight- 
hour day is getting pretty general, 
but if I should insist on certain things 
for the benefit of labor which I con- 
sider right and my executives con- 
sider unnecessary, that would hap- 
pen.” 

“If that is true, isn’t labor some- 
what justified in organizing into 
unions for their own protection?” 

“Yes, as industry is conducted to- 
day, the union is often necessary. The 
trouble with the union is in its lead- 
ership; also the fact that it is prac- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Ford Plane 


The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a com- 
mercial plane. Built of corru- 
gated aluminum alloys, it has 
great structural strength, un- 
equaled durability, and is most 
economical to maintain in opera- 
tion. The uniformity of its ma- 
terial is determined by scien- 
tific test. All planes have three 
motors in order to insure reserve 
power to meet and overcome all 
emergencies. The engines may 
be Wright or Pratt & Whitney, 
air-cooled, totaling from 900 to 
1275 horse-power. Ford planes 
have a cruising range of from 
580 to 650 miles at speeds be- 
tween 55 and 135 miles per hour. 
Loads may be carried weighing 
from 3670 to 6000 pounds. 

The capacity of these planes 
is 13 to 15 passengers and a 
crew of two (pilot and assis- 
tant). Planes can be equipped 
with a buffet, toilet, running 
water, electric lights, adjustable 
chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane is ex- 
ceptionally low because of its 
highly scientific methods of com- 
mercial production. Price is 
$42,000 to $55,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to 
give you information on the 
Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
plane in all models. 
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Type of Ford plane used by Standard Oil of Indiana as a flying office. 
- Three powerful motors, and all-metal construction, assure speed, 
durability and safety. 


The Smackover Field, Arkansas. From the air, developments have the 
appearance of infinitely perfect scale models .. . not a detail can be 
altered to please or mislead the inspecting eye! 


THE EXECUTIVE EYE should be an all-comprehending 
eye. In the struggles of modern industry and commerce 
-.. just as in the struggles of actual warfare ... the use 
of beflagged maps is essential in order that responsible 
leaders may sum up in swift glances the actual opera- 
tions in the field. But no map, no matter how perfectly 
modeled, can even approximate the brilliant clarity of an 
airplane view of the world below. 

The airplane has become as necessary to the com- 
mander of field operations on a large scale as the auto- 
mobile is for narrower inspections. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana is among the 
many industrial users of Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
airplanes for regular business purposes. Stanolind. has 
employed three of these famous planes. The first was 
delivered in May, 1927, and the latest, “Stanolind ITI,” 
in July, 1929. Between July and December last, “Stano- 
lind III” has flown a distance greater than around the 
earth at the Equator. 

Directors of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana have 
flown 97,087 miles in the Company’s three Ford tri- 
motored planes, having used them on regular business 
trips. Many thousands of passengers have been carried. 

It is because of this modern viewpoint towards the 
swift expansion of industry that many companies such as 
the Standard Oil are employing this safe, durable, well- 
tried and dependable plane. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 
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Why Pillory Mergers? 


Confronting Proposed 
Consolidations React on Stockholders 
and Public—A Change Is Necessary in 
Department of Justice’s Present Policy 


HIS outspoken critic of the 

present policy of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is a lawyer conver- 
sant with the facts. It is his opin- 
ion, and he has large support 
among business leaders, that the 
method of co-operation under the 
Coolidge administration was better 
for all concerned than the uncer- 
tainty which now prevails. These 
are his opinions and not necessarily 

those of this magazine. 


MONG all censors of business the 
A Attorney General of the United 
States is to-day the all-power- 

ful king. 

The Department of Justice over 
which he presides determines whether 
business will be prosecuted for viola- 
‘tions of the anti-trust laws. Thus, 
he is a potentate of first rank on the 
matter of business agreements and 
‘combinations. 

The new administration has 
adopted a new policy. The old 
‘policy of guiding business from legal 
pitfalls before it got too deep into the 
mire to have its situation remedied, 
‘aS practiced by the Coolidge and 
Harding administrations, is no longer 
‘in vogue. The new policy is, putting 
it colloquially, “let them make mis- 
takes and crucify them.” 

Business not only wants to know 
‘where it stands in combinations, con- 
‘solidations, mergers and business or- 
ganizations before it gets in too deep 
but it has a right to know in ad- 
‘vance what Washington may consider 
legal or illegal. 


HE Department of Justice is the 
agency that determines whether 
:a combination is illegal or legal. While 
there may be some personal difficul- 
ties in following the policy of the 
previous administration to help busi- 
ness, yet that should be no excuse to 
‘eliminate this service in view of the 
‘success of the previous plan. Our 
business prosperity was in no small 
measure due to that former policy. 
This is the reaction that will prob- 
ably occur when business men now 
present the problem of the legality of 
their proposals to the Department of 
Justice. 
“Are we on the right track before 


Uncertainties 


By H. A. TOULMIN, JR. 


we merge these properties?’ asks 
the business man’s _ representative. 
“We cannot unscramble them very 
handily afterwards.” 

“We won't tell you,” says the De- 
partment of Justice. 

“Why not? Aren’t you required 
to prosecute us in the courts?” 

“Quite so,” is the reply in sub- 
stance “but we might make a mis- 
take. It might hurt our reputations. 
You take the chance of putting these 
properties together, changing the 
jobs of executives and thousands of 
employees, selling the stock to the 
public—then we will be sure that we 
have all the facts and then we will 
make up our minds whether to un- 
scramble your companies.” 

“What will you do then?” 

“We might order you sued under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law or the 
Clayton Act, seek to have your prop- 
erties segregated and sold, your mer- 
ger dissolved, and we may ask for 
an indictment of your executives and 
send them to jail,” replies the De- 
partment. 


66 OU mean ycur policy is not to 
tell us what we propose is 

wrong until we risk our fortunes, our 
jobs, our businesses and the public 
interest, and then you will decide 
whether our plan is illegal and 
whether we go to jail?” 

“Yes, that is substantially it, 
would summarize the new policy. 

Not always has it been thus. 

Colonel William J. Donovan, for- 
mer Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of such matters in the Cool- 
idge administration, had a different 
plan. A business man could go to 
him for advice and guidance as to 
whether the proposed plan was legal. 
While it was understood there was 
no guarantee against suit if the 
method submitted was not eventu- 
ally followed, yet many a plan was 
abandoned, changed, or re-cast be- 
fore there was any injury to the pub- 
lic or to business. That was due to 
his flat ““Yes’ and “No” answers in 
advance. 

Business was advised and guided 
in the public interest. Bankers, or- 
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ganizers and executives knew where 
the government stood. Business plans 
were not cursed with uncertainty and 
threats. That is the worst break to 
business that there can be. 

The Department of Justice was 
then a “service” department to busi- 
ness. It takes courage and legal abil- 
ity to do that. 

Not the least reason for the Cool- 
idge “bull market” and the Coolidge 
business prosperity was this Donovan 
plan of discussing these matters 
freely and in advance. 


ET us look at the present policy 
as announced by William D. 
Mitchell the Attorney General, at the 
last meeting of the members of the 
American Bar Association. After 
saying that if the plan was illegal, he 
would so state, the Attorney General 
then left the vast number of pending 
plans high in the air by adding: 


“If the proposal does not appear to in- 
volve a violation of law, but the matter 
is complicated and involves an intricate 
inquiry into facts which we have not the 
facilities to make in advance, or if there 
is room for any doubt or difference of 
opinion as to the validity of the proposed 
transaction, we shall decline to express 
any opinion about it or to give any inti- 
mation that the Department will refrain 
from legal proceedings, and reserve full 
liberty of action. Only in the clearest case 
will letters of advice be issued to the ef- 
fect that no legal proceedings are likely 
to be instituted. .... 

“Since March 4 we have advised some 
inquirers that their proposed transactions 
would violate the law and require action 
in the courts. To others we have said that 
their proposals are so doubtful as to re- 
quire us to take the judgment of the courts. 
In some other cases we have declined to 
express any opinion or make any commit- 
ments. In no case as yet have we felt 
justified in declaring that the Denartment 
sees no objection to the transaction.” 


The joke in this announcement to 
those who have had practical experi- 
ence with that kind of a policy, 1s 
that the cautious bureaucrat will 
never admit anything is good or 
legal on the possibility that he might 
be embarrassed later by reason of 
some mistake he might make. 

It is presumed the plans will be 
declared illegal in advance, but you 
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: SAN FRANCISCO 
‘ OFFERS THIS 
“ —AND MORE 


4 To the natural advantages that have made this city 
the commercial and industrial center of the Pacific 
I. Coast, San Francisco now adds economical natural gas. 


An abundance of cheap power and the labor that is 
5 raised to greater productivity by the all-year even cli- 
mate, are two of the many reasons for San Francisco’s 
leadership. Through its excellent transportation facil- 
ities the city serves the West’s most concentrated pop- 
ulation...and the raw materials in which the West 
abounds are readily accessible. 


This leadership that San Francisco owns is not a fleet- 
ing thing. From the days of ’49 it has come down... 
and in the great Pacific Era that is starting it will 
surely be extended. San Francisco Bay is the natural 
gateway to 900,000,000 people who are rapidly devel- 
oping modern wants in the lands the Pacific borders. 
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people west 
of the Rockies are served more 
quickly and cheaply from San 
Francisco than from any other 
city. 


1,600,000 people of more than 


_ average per capita wealth live 


within an hour’s ride. 


3 transcontinental . railroads 
serve San Francisco. 


the value of water-borne ton- 
nage. Here the vessels of 118 
steamship lines come to dock. 


6° variation in average tem- 
perature. No snow; no oppres- 
sive summer heat. 


Here the dollar has a greater 
commodity purchasing power 
than in any other large city. 
Labor is plentiful and con- 












2 billion dollars a year. The tented under the excellent 
port of San Francisco ranks living conditions. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


IN CALIFORNIA-“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 





Montgomery Street, “Wall 
Street of the West” 
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will be rarely advised if your plan is 
legal. That is just what you want, to 
know! 

The long awaited test case of 
Colonel Donovan’s policy of review- 
ing plans of mergers and informally 
passing on them is about to come. 
The Federal Trade Commission pre- 
cipitates the issue by prosecuting Mc- 
Kesson and Robbins for violation of 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Law. 

Colonel Donovan wrote that Mc- 
Kesson and Robbins’ plan presented 
no occasion for proceedings under 
the anti-trust law. Of course, that 
was not a license to violate the law, 
but in a practical way it 
was an exemption of 
this merger of whole- 
sale druggists into a 
national distribut- 
ing chain. 

Certainly the Dono- 
van letter affords con- 
siderable moral support 
to McKesson and Rob- 
bins who are charged 
with acquiring twenty- 
eight drug firms, taking 
over contracts with 20,- 
000 retailers and nu- 
merous sources of sup- 
plies. The Federal 
T rade. Commission 
claims that this tends to 
restrain trade and les- 
sen competition. 

Some good sign 
posts are needed by 
business as to the legal- 
ity of its plans before 
they are consummated. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is the logical place to 
get the answer because it has the 





William J. Donovan 


former Assistant Attorney 
General 


power to bring the suits against busi- 
ness. 

Every lawyer advises his clients in 
advance of litigation; why cannot the 
highly expert lawyers of the Depart- 
ment of Justice give similar advice 
in matters in the public interest? 
They will have to decide the same 
question sooner or later. 

Here’s one avenue of relief. 

Possibly the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will eventually be made the 
agency for giving this advice in ad- 
vance just as it is now doing some 
very helpful work in trade practice 
submittals. Its effort in that direc- 


Their Methods in Contrast 


William D. 


tion has gone a long way to wipe 
out its poor record of the persecu- 
tion of business several years ago. 





Mitchell 
Attorney General of the 
United States 
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The public usually owns the sec- 
urities of the merger companies. 
The effects of the dissolutions or 
the attack upon the mergers cost the 
stockholders usually more than the 
general public is ever saved. 

The illegality of a general plan of 
combination is usually as apparent 
before it is effected as afterwards; 
the same mind will make the deci- 
sion both before and afterwards as 
to its legality. Why not in advance? 
. The duty of the Attorney General 
is one of public service to prevent 
legal difficulties; it is not solely a 
duty of litigation and law enforce- 
ment to disrupt busi- 
ness and put executives 
in jail when such a 
course could have been 
prevented. 

Why would it not be 
a matter of great public 
benefit to put a layman 
of broad business ex- 
perience and organizing 
capacity instead of a 
lawyer, at the head of 
the Department of Jus- 
tice, for the same 
reason that we put busi- 
ness men at the head of 
the Navy Department 
or the War Department 
instead of a_ profes- 
sional sailor or soldier! 

The experience 
throughout the world 
has demonstrated that 
a bureaucratic adminis- 
tration in a professional 
way usually results from placing a 
professional man at the head of a 
professional department. 


Nation Is Facing Another Banking War 


appetite of greedy New York. The 
money combinations that have been 
growing up in this country during 
the last few years are not only a 
danger, they are a real menace to the 
home and community life of every 
town and city. Monopoly has seized 
the commercial life of village and city 
for a ruthless exploitation that is 
planned and managed from Wall 
Street. Monopoly is interested only 
in profits. Chain monopoly has the 
singular evil distinction of increas- 
ing the army of the hungry unem- 
ployed of the nation by the thousands. 

“A greater menace hangs to-day 
like a black and sinister tornado over 
the people of this State and nation. 
It is the chain bank menace. In a 


score of cities of this State banks 
that have been the support and brace 
for upbuilding community life have 
been sucked into a vortex designed 
and planned to drain everywhere the 
profits of community activity. Finan- 


(Continued from page 22) 


cially a great many cities of Wiscon- 
sin are to become mere suburbs. 
Temporarily, Milwaukee will be a 
way-station until the present alarm 
over the scheme has died down. 
Financially the independent commu- 
nity life of many a city and hamlet 
of this State that has been the pride 
of citizens is to be turned into a sort 
of Wall Street vassalage. If these 
schemes go through, the independent 
life that has stirred the ambitions of 
men to become great for the glory of 
Wisconsin and the nation will be 
wiped away. 

“Chain banking will aid the rich 
to grow richer, while the poor strug- 
gle in increasing poverty. When the 
chain bank gets full control the 
profits of community life are to be 
hurried on to some larger center. 
The money will not be kept at home 
for home use and home development. 
Sons and daughters of men who have 
builded fine villages and cities in 


Wisconsin will find that the dream 
of their ancestors has been shattered 
in a day. If chain banking is to be 
allowed to go on, then the fine flower 
of a distinctive community life will 
have gone to seed. 

“Financial power in the hands of 
men living in distant cities knows 
no charity. It hears no cry of pity. 
It responds to no touch for commu- 
nity betterment. Its heart never pul- 
sates with patriotic home ties. The 
financial power of a money octopus 
has been so cold and merciless as to 
bring this fair and prosperous nation 
to the brink of a panic, all for gain 
and greed. Legislation is needed that 
will check the advance of the chain 
banker, that will insure to the people 
that independence of community life 
that has made this a nation of the 
free.” 

When men get to talking like that 
about banking trends there can be 
no doubt that exciting times loom. 
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LERT executives throughout America 
are now paying more attention than 
ever before to production costs. 

In doing so, they are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the vital importance of the 
use of time. 

This applies particularly to the many 
small leaks that are continually over- 
looked. A few minutes here and there, 
what does it amount to? Yet even in small 
plants, the aggregate cuts a big hole into 
monthly net profits. 

Fortunately there is a simple, modern 
way to stop this loss; a method of time 
control based on more than twenty years 
of specialized experience. 


The Stromberg Minute Men 


An outstanding factor in this experience 
has been the work of a corps of time 
analysts known as the Stromberg Minute 
Men. 

These highly-trained workers are con- 
cerned primarily with rendering a service 
which shows how time-wasting can be 
turned into net profits. 





‘ 


Costs are being Cut 


in thousands of plants... by this 
simple, modern time control 


On this basis, and with the understand- 
ing that their service involves no obliga- 
tion, they have helped to make marked 
reductions in production costs in thou- 
sands of plants, both small and large. 


Can Do the Same for You 


What Stromberg Minute Men have done 
for others they can do for you—if you will 
but give them the opportunity. 

A Stromberg Minute Man is ready right 
now to come into your plant and make a 
thorough survey of your particular time 
requirements. 

Our free booklet, “Money Saving 
Time,” contains a number of interesting 
examples of how time is wasted in busi- 
ness. It will be sent to you promptly on 
request. Write for it today, and also for 
our bulletins. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


235 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Stromberg Time Recorder Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
105 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario 


STROMBERG TIME 


“Turns Wasted Minutes Into Profits’’ 
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the 


STROMBERG 
MINUTE MAN 


Ne he saves time , 






_— 


Empuioyees’ In-and-Out Recorders, Job Time Recorders, 
Automatic Time Stamps, Wall Clocks, Program In- 
struments, and Process Timing and Signalling Instru- 
ments; electrically operated in single units, or com- 
bined and synchronized in one system controlled by a 
Master Clock; or equipped with Telechron Motors. 


Mail Coupon for 
FREE BOOKLET 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
235 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Name____ 


Address 


Please send us your free booklet,‘‘ Money Sav- 
ing Time.”’ This places us under no obligation. 





If desired, also check items below: 

O Send a Stromberg Minute Man. 

Send following bulletins: 0 Time Stamps 
O In-and-Out Recorders 0 Job Recorders 
O Other product bulletins 
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‘ THOUGHTS 


ON 


HE inlet of a man’s mind is what 

he learns; the outlet is what he 
accomplishes. If his mind is not fed 
by a continued supply of new ideas 
which he puts to work with purpose, 
and if there is no outlet in action, 
his mind becomes stagnant. Such a 
mind is a danger to the individual 
who owns it and is useless to the 
community.—Jeremiah W. Jenks. 


Pugnacity is a form of courage, 
but a very bad form—Sinclair Lewis. 


There is nothing so interesting or 
so important in business as the devel- 
opment and the growth of the people 
engaged in it. When a group of well- 
trained men and women make a 
planned, co-ordinated effort toward 
any objective, are sincere in their 
ideals, do whatever they are doing in 
a happy, cheerful, confident way. 
they are bound to succeed. It does 
not matter what line of business they 
follow. They cannot fail !—T. C. Mc- 
Cracken. 


Any fool can waste, any fool can 
muddle, but it takes something of a 
man to save, and the more he saves 
the more of a man does it make of 
him.—Kipling. 


It seems clear that the trend of 
our industry and of agriculture to- 
ward power farming is even stronger 
and likely to be even more rapid than 
has been heretofore prophesied. That 
farmer who does not take advantage 
of the most economical and the best 
methods of farm production will not 
be able to compete successfully with 
the farmer who does. There is no 
question that the use of farm imple- 
ments is just as much a science, as 
any other kind of production —Cyrus 
McCormick, Jr., vice-president Inter- 
national Harvester Corp. 


Every day sees humanity more 
victorious in the struggle with space 
and time.—Guglielmo Marconi. 


Do you know what amazes me 
more than anything else? The im- 


potence of force to organize anything. 
There are only two powers in the 
world—the spirit and the sword. In 
the long run the sword will always 
be conquered by the spirit—Napo- 
leon. 


In the course of my observation, 
the disputing, contradicting and «ri- 
futing people are generally unfor- 
tunate in their affairs. They get vic- 
tory sometimes, but they never get 
good will, which would be of more 
use to them.—Benjamin Franklin. 


You do well to have visions of 2 
better life than of every day, but it 
is the life of every day from which 
the elements of a better life must 
come.—Maeterlinck. 











A Text 


He also that is slack in his 
work is brother to him that is 
a destroyer.—Proverbs 18:19. . 


From L.M. Larson, Reg- 
ina, Saskatchewan, Can. 
W hat is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 








The urge to create, to perpetuate 
himself in his works is the trait above 
all others which distinguishes man 
from the lower animals.—James 
Mooney, Export Manager, General 
Motors Corp. 

From J. T. Ryan, Philadelphia, Pa. 


My share of the work of the world 
may be limited, but the fact that it 
is work makes it precious. Darwin 
could work only half an hour at a 
time; but in many diligent half-hours 
he laid anew the foundations of 
philosophy. Green, the historian, 
tells us that the world is moved not 
only by the mighty shoves of the 
heroes, but also by the aggregate of 
the tiny pushes of each honest 
worker.—H. Kellogg. 


The best work is done by men 
whose consciences won’t let them do 
inferior work.—Public Service. 


Send us sparkling ‘Thoughts’ 
and we will send you. a Forbes 
book if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation. 





LIFE AND BUSINESS 


HEN we awake after a sounc 

and refreshing sleep with ev- 
ery organ in tune and at concert 
pitch, and thank whatever gods we 
believe in that we are alive, well, 
young, strong, buoyant and exuber- 
ant with animal spirits at the top- 
notch; when we are full of joy that 
the world is so beautiful, that we 
love our dear ones and can throw 
ourselves into our work with zest 
and abandon because we like it ; when 
our problems seem not insoluble and 
the obstacles in our path not insuper- 
able; when we feel our enemies are 
either beaten or placated; in a word, 
when we face reality gladly and with 
a stout heart even if it is grim and 
painful, and never doubt that it is 
good at the core and all evil is sub- 
ordinate to good, that even if we are 
defeated and overwhelmed in a good 
cause all is not lost; when we feel 
that we live for something that we 
could die for if need be—this is 
morale.—Dr. Hall, of Clark Univer- 
sity. 

a W. B. Graham, South Bend, Ind. 


A salesman must use his head. He 
should know when to stop talking 
and get out. Some of the prejudice 
with which salesmen are regarded is 
due to their habit of overstaying. If 
the prospect knows definitely what he 
wants and what he does not want and 
makes that clear, then the salesman 
has no right to impose further on 
his time.—Walter C. Teagle, presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Company (N. J.). 


- One earned dollar is worth more 
to you than a thousand given to you. 
Dr. Frank Crane. 

From T. J. Nolan, West Orange, N. J. 


There is no wealth but life. Life, 
including all its powers of love, of 
joy, and of admiration. That coun- 
try is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings; that man is richest 
who, having perfected the functions 
of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest helpful influence, both 
personal, and by means of his pos- 


sessions, over the lives of others.—— 
John Ruskin. 


Next to knowing when to seize an 
opportunity, the most important 
thing in life is to know when to fore- 
go an advantage.—Disraeli. 
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THE WORLD'S 
OUTSTANDING PRODUCER 


: | oF Casn REGISTERS 
“ | anv ACCOUNTING MACHINES 























































a The National Cash Register Com- 
"y pany is serving every kind of business 
th in the world with the finest business 
nd machines that can be built... at the 
* lowest possible prices. 
re Cash registers that exactly meet the 
: needs of every size and kind of 
a business. 
= Accounting machines that produce 
a accurate printed records in less time 
; and at less cost for general offices and 
financial institutions. examinee 
le i : r 2. National Posting Machine 
na Posting machines that insure the ac- 2, MattenaiCralieAnthertasr 
ce curacy and protection of unchange- 4. National Fare Register 
is able printed records for banks, $. Nations! Accounting Ma- 
If building and loans, installment chine 
he houses .. . and their customers. poe Set Rule 
id with itemizing feature 
un Credit authorizing systems that pro- 
"s vide instant approval of charges in 
). department stores with complete 
j control by the credit office. 
re Fare registers that issue printed 
- tickets and insure a complete ac- 
counting for all money taken in... 
for motor coaches, interurban cars, 
e, ticket offices and airports. 
‘ Whatever your business there is a 
e National Cash Register that will save 
yy you time, money and effort. We will 
: be glad to show it to you. 
1S. 
h 
na 
F THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
n World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 
DAYTON, OHIO 





tically a fighting instrument only. If 
labor would spend as much time and 
money in constructive efforts to meet 
the employer half-way and increase 
output, they would get much further. 
I believe that the labor union of the 
future will be neither that typified 
by Gompers nor the company union. 
It may be an evolution and compro- 
mise of both.” 

“Wouldn’t a human audit of in- 
dustry help to bring about such an 
evolution ?” 

“Undoubtedly it might. The trou- 
ble with your plan rests entirely in 
the psychology of the average em- 
ployer. He belongs to the old school. 
He has grown up with the business. 
He remembers how it was done in his 
day and he doesn’t see the necessity 
for these things. He may himself 
have worked twelve hours a day and 
sees no reason why others should not 
do so now. 

“Each executive has achieved what 
he feels to be distinction and a career 
in a particular type of work. His 
business experience has limited him. 
He believes that in order to make a 
success of his concern he must carry 
out certain policies, of which I may 
not approve. He has a certain pro- 
fessional pride in the financial suc- 
cess of the business. He thinks that 
large dividends are far more credita- 
ble and entitle him to infinitely more 
recognition and advancement than the 
most meritorious schemes for labor 
welfare. Most executives consider 
that the real thing that counts is, 
after all, the financial returns. They 


A Millionaire Employer Favors Human Audit 


(Continued from page 24) 


feel, too, perhaps not unjustly, that 
if they do inaugurate plans for labor 
welfare and then as a result dividends 
are curtailed, they will be blamed, 
their reputation will be hurt and per- 
haps even their position lost. 

“Now, I can work on a man of 
that mold by a slow process over the 
years. Hasten it, and he will resign. 
My industrial sectors sweep across 
the country. I try to make an ad- 
vance in one spot but cannot bring 
my whole line up. In making sugges- 
tions and orders to my subordinate 
officials, I have to think of the effect 
on the whole line. 

“What result would it have on the 
industry as a whole if a certain presi- 
dent resigned? Let’ me give you a 
concrete example. B is a very 
capable executive who knows how to 
run his industry and is a genius at 
organization. It so happens that he 
believes in the twelve-hour day, of 
which I disapprove. Many of his 
employees are to-day forced to en- 
dure the long hours. I could compel 
him to abandon the twelve-hour’ day 
with the result that he would resign 
immediately. I will gladly do this 
at once if you will give me as capable 
a man to take his place, one who will 
conduct the business as successfully.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I realize that the 
position of the multi-millionaire who 
is trying to liberalize his own field 
of industry must be difficult.” 

“Tt is difficult, but it is a large ser- 
vice. Some labor friends of mine ask 
me to renounce all my wealth. They 
say it would make the biggest sensa- 
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tion of our time and I would be ren- 
dering the largest possible contribu- 
tion to our age. But I believe that 
by working in the quiet way I have 
outlined above, I will achieve more.” 

“Do you feel that society will move 
fast enough so that you will live to 
see the day when there will be a 
social audit of industry ?” 

“T doubt it,” replied the financier. 
“We must first of all make the em- 
ployers of labor realize that there is 
a human side to industry, that we 
owe an obligation to the ranks of 
labor over and above a mere wage 
return. When that is once achieved, 
we may be able—and we certainly 
ought to insist on a human audit of 
industry. 

“Perhaps this is an over-pessimistic 
answer. I have already begun in a 
small way to inaugurate a social audit. 
I now have occasional independent 
investigations made of the industries 
with which I am connected. From 
these reports, together with my 
knowledge of the financial side of 
the business, I try to gauge my policy 
with the executive concerned. 

“Most reformers forget that, after 
all, a business has to run with finan- 
cial success even to keep the em- 
ployees working. Furthermore, you 
cannot permanently hold invested 
capital unless it brings returns. There- 
fore, the first necessity of any busi- 
ness is to have an employer who will 
make it pay dividends. If, in addi- 
tion, one can secure a man who sees 
the social and human values, of 
course, that is to be desired.” 


The Modernistic Touch 


N my youth the roll-top desk with 

its pigeon holes stuffed with dust 
laden papers and drawers packed full 
of unfinished business was the proud 
possession of every man who wanted 
the world to know that he had ar- 
rived at the zenith of business pros- 
perity. } 

Then came the flat-top table-type 
of desk on which reposed a shimmer- 
ing cover of plate glass. But that, 
too, like the old roll-top desk is on its 
way out. In a business which I vis- 
ited recently, and reputed to be doing 
something in the neighborhood of a 
paltry fifty million dollars a year, I 
was ushered into the sanctum sanc- 
torum of its president where I was 
invited to rest my weary bones upon 
a sofa of the modernistic type and 
alongside of which was placed a ta- 
borette laden with ash trays and all 
manner of smokes. 


By JOHN FLETCHER 


As I seated myself on this palatial 
throne my host drew in front of me 
a remarkably comfortable chair in 
which he seated himself, and our in- 
terview began. 

In this environment business was 
robbed of all its formality, the con- 
versation flowed freely and easily. 
We might have been discussing our 
business 1n his living room at home.” 

On another mission I had occasion 
to visit the executive offices of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., a 
business climbing rapidly to the bil- 
lion dollar mark. Here, too, I found 
an office robbed of the usual appur- 
tenances of business and equipped in 
the manner of a gentleman’s living 
room. 

I for one subscribe heartily to this 





new treatment since it gives each man 
an opportunity to express his per- 
sonality in his business surroundings. 


Research Made Easy 


A digest of all basic statistical in- 
formation about our industrial and 
economic life is given in the compact 
“Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1929,” that has just been is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. It gives the 
facts about transportation, insurance, 
exports and imports, agriculture, 
manufacturing and mining, and is 
useful to business men, bankers, 
economists and students. Copies may 
be obtained for $1 from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., or from any branch office of 
the Department of Commerce. 
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THE MOST VALUABLE 


HOLIDAY YOU EVER TOOK! 








M AKE a palatial President Liner 


your home, and the world your office, 





























for 85 days. 


Give yourself over to rest . . . observa- 
tion and— ideas, as you visit one by one 
the great ports of the world via the Sun- 
shine Belt to the Orient . . . Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Singapore, Colombo and many others 
homeward bound. 


You are free to stop over where you 
like, and as long as you like. Your 
ticket is good for two years, good on 
any President Liner, and the great 
President fleet cruises Round the World 
on fortnightly schedule. 


It is true that the best executives are the 
easiest spared from the details of their 
business. Round the World in 85 days! 
And from a trip like this you will bring 


back a keener mind, a broader vision, and . 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP ie 
AMERICAN MAIL 


a significant picture of what American 
business is doing in the awakening mar- 
kets of the world. 


A request on your letterhead will bring 
complete information. 





AND 


This is the one steamship service on 
which you may go Round the World as 
you please, when you please and with 
all the comforts and conveniences that 
you enjoy in your own home. All state- 
rooms are large, outside, with beds (not 
berths). De luxe Liners, luxurious public 
apartments, outdoor swimming pool, 
world-famed cuisine. First Class only. 
Round the World, as low as $1110— 
$1250; with private bath $1370. Your 
ticket good for two full years, stop 
over in any or all of 22 
ports in 14 countries, 
as you like. 


; “ 
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“ : ‘ GOlewtavm. .. 2.5... 

25 AND 32 BROADWAY... . . 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. . .. . 
UNION TRUST ARCADE. .... . 
See Swe 2 % 4% 0 8 8 
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nig DIME BANK BLDG 


ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG. . . . 


Ow 


PHILADELPHIA 
. + » DETROIT YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI HONG KONG MANILA 
+ SAN PRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 1005 CONNECTICUT N. W. . . . WASH., D.C. 
NEW YORK 152 BROADWAY ..... PORTLAND, OREGON 

. CHICAGO 400 THIRTEENTH 8T. . ... . OAKLAND, CALIP. 
CLEVELAND 909 GOVERNMENT 8T. .... VICTORIA . B.C. 
\ BOSTON 517 GRANVILLE 8ST. . . . . VANCOUVER.B.C. 
LOS ANGELES 32 VIA VITTORIO VENETO... . . ROME, ITALY 
SAN DIEGO 11 Bis RUE SCRIBE. ...... PARIS, FRANCE 


22 BILLITER ST........ . B.C. 3,LONDON 


4TH AT UNIVERSITY .... . SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Land of Romance— a 
Charm and Mystery ; 


. .. Mellow summer days, long hours of bright sunshine, 
rosy twilight, where the sun sets in a blaze of glory to P 
rise slowly again, blending evening into morning with \ 2» 
no thought of night. Range after range of giant snow- tt 
capped mountains. Gleaming glaciers. All these—and ‘ 
the comfort and luxury of steamers of the augmented i 
Canadian National Railway Alaska Fleet. t 


Canadian National’s Jasper Park-Pacific Route across 
Canada prefaces this glorious voyage through the shel- . 
tered “Inside Passage,”” with stops at Ketchikan, past : ro. | 
wondrous Taku Glacier, Wrangell, Juneau and Skagway | 

—one of the world’s famous rail-and-water cruises. ae ’ 


ed 
- 


A tri-weekly service from Vancouver or Prince Rupert ‘ rf 
affords excellent connections at Skagway for Lake Atlin “™ 
and Dawson by the White Pass and Yukon Railway, 
following the famous Klondike Trail of ’98—a succession 
of thrills and a constant panorama of magnificent scenery. 

For descriptive literature communicate \y 
with our nearest office. f ; 
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705 Walnut St. 1422 Chestnut St. 314 No. Broadway 








CANADIAN NATIONAL-TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





is obvious.—Western Way in News. 


ADJAN NATIONAL 


She Largest Railway System in America 


BOSTO) CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL * 
186 Tremont St. 925 Euclid Ave. 607 So. Grand Ave. 355 Fifth Ave. 83 East Fifth Street © 
BUFFALO DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. SAN FRANCISCO 
420 Main St. 1523 Washington Bivd. 518 Second Ave. So. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 689 Market St. 
CHICAGO DULUTH NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE 
! 48. Michigan Ave. 430 W. Superior St. 605 Fifth Ave. 302 Yamhill St. 1329 Fourth Avenue 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D. C. 


901--15th St., N. W. 
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Man and His Power 


AR out in a little western lum- 
ber camp comes this story: 

Three brothers, powerful men, and 
very much attached to one another, 
worked as lumbermen. No place for 
weaklings! One day, as the story 
goes, the eldest brother was caught 
beneath a rolling log. It was a large 
one and beyond the power of any 
two ordinary men to lift. Fortu- 
nately, the other two brothers were 
nearby and saw the predicament of 
their elder brother. Did they hesi- 
tate to help him? They did not! 
They leaped to the log and lifted it 
completely off the injured man, thus 
saving his life. 

The next day the same two valiant 
brothers came back with two friends. 
They tried to move the log again, but 
the united power of four brawny 
men could not budge it one inch! 

What is it that gives men this vast 
superpower in times of emergency? 
Unused energy, men never knew they 
had, that leaps into readiness to meet 
exigencies? You have seen the pur- 
sued swifter than the pursuer. You 
have heard of colossal tasks, seem- 
ingly impossible under ordinary con- 
ditions, being performed by men and 
women under the stern whiplash of 
necessity. 

Man’s accomplishments are lim- 
ited only to the power of his mind 
and will. And he never knows what, 
and how much, he can do until he 
really tries. The lumber story moral 


System Is Out of Date 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE once 
said to B. C. Forbes that in 
America system has run to seed. 

Northcliffe had little use for sys- 
tem. What he prized. was initiative. 
The man who thought of a better 
way was the one whom Northcliffe 
rewarded. 

System means routine and routine 
often means being stuck fast in a 
rut. Doing the same thing to-dav 
that you did yesterday—that is sys- 
tem. 

If your routine is right, then all 
is well. But routine often becomes 
obsolete. New and better ways have 
sprung up. The routine of any com- 
pany needs to be overhauled and im- 
proved at least once a year.—Eff- 
ciency Magazine. 


Employ your time in improving 
yourself by other men’s writings so 
that you shall come easily by what 
others have labored hard for.— 
Socrates. 
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resident — 


Ploover says 


New Orleans’ Skyline 


just ten years ago. 


In enduring stone the city 
graphs its growth — the 
skyline today. 


Repo are cognizan§ of the “domain is 
Fcbhomic influences” at-work for the city. 


4 


RESIDENT HOOVER has said: “New Orleans is a city of destiny 
which will almost certainly double its population in the next 
quarter-century. Removal of the flood menace, which is now certain, 
and development of a great system of water-transportation are two power- 
ful factors which will contribute to the rapid growth of your great port. 


“Dominant industrial and economic influences which I have seen at 
work in favor of New Orleans must be taken into account nationally. 


“New Orleans is making many improvements through the cooperative 
spirit fostered by its public agencies. Regardless of what the city does 
itself, however, the development of waterways transportation on the 
Mississippi will have a powerful effect, as New Orleans is the one city 
which will benefit most from improvement of the river.” 


To learn the definite place here for your industry to grow with New 
Orleans, send for the factual “Survey of the New Orleans Industrial Zone.” 


NEW ORLEANS 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 














“The Southwest Market Looks Good 
to me!’ — Says the Sales Manager 





“The New Southwestern Rates 
Point to Dallas!” 


—Says the Traffic Manager 


---And Dallas Gets Another Branch! 


Mc than 2,000 concerns maintain branches in DaLLas— 
well over 200 of them have come in the past 12 months. And 
there’s a human story behind each new arrival. The Sales Manager, 
in many instances, initiates the move —he looks fondly at the 
Southwest market, decides he wants to sell it. When he checks with 
the Traffic Manager, DaLvas gets a hearty boost as the logical 
distribution center, —because Traffic Managers appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the new mileage scale of rates in the Southwest which 
gives DaLias full advantage of its central location in the heart of 
the Southwest. We invite inquiries from all executives — and 
especially welcome inquiries from sales and traffic executives, as they 
are quick to see DaLLas’ advantages. Write on your business letter- 


== Dallas 


coupon— for com- 

plete information on 

the Southwest. 
Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business—2,000 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLAs. 








INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc. 
1496 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free your set of seven reports presenting a com- 
plete survey of the Southwest market, to: 
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Company——__ 





Address___ 
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Buying Habits 
By WILLIAM DAILEY 


XHAUSTIVE trade investiga- 
tions have disclosed the fact 
that a great amount of merchandise 
is purchased by the consuming public 
without any conversation between 
the sales person behind the counter 
and the buyer. It has further been 
proved that in transactions involving 
certain types of merchandise the pur- 
chaser is extremely keen to be well 
informed concerning this merchan- 
dise and will shop from store to 
store before arriving at a decision. 
In cases such as this salesmanship 
plays a conspicuous and most import- 
ant part. 
The other evening I was visiting 
a friend of mine who is an automo- 
bile dealer representing two of the 
most popular cars in their price divi- 
sion. As I sat chatting with him 
prospects entered the Showroom and 
I turned to him and said, “Harry, 
I want to watch and analyze some of 
these sales, and if you don’t object 
I want to be within ear-shot when 
you personally handle the next cus- 
tomer.” He replied that I was going 
to get the shock of my life and ad- 
vised me that the things dearest to 
him as they related to these high- 
priced automobiles were given little 
or no attention hy the prospective 
purchaser. 


NDER the hood of each of 

those cars, he told me, there 
was material for enough sales talk 
to last half an hour or more and that 
it would be the greatest source of 
joy to him to demonstrate his cars 
under all manner of road conditions 
—wouldn’t you think that a person 
investing three thousand dollars or 
more in anything would give at least 
a reasonable amount of time to ac- 
quiring a true knowledge of its 
value? 

The first man who came into the 
showroom carried with him a cata- 
logue. He drew it from his pocket 
and said, “This is the car we want. 
How much? And how much in ex- 
change for my old car?” And then 
he refused with deliberation and a 
certain amount of irritation the 
dealer’s invitation to take a real look 
at the automobile, saying that his 
wife liked the looks of that partic- 
ular model and had been particularly 
impressed with the upholstery and 
the fitments of the car. 


HEN there came a man and 
woman into the showroom and 
here the dealer undertook to show 
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THIS FOR PRODUCTION 





\ eax production is cramped for space 
because aisles must remain wide enough 
or two lumbering loads to pass . .. when 
building an addition seems unavoidable. .. 
look to your ceilings first. There you will 
“discover” plenty of space . . . without 
building it; possibly, without even revising 
your plant layout. 


Louden Monorail Handling permits all 
aisles to be narrowed . . . some to be elimi- 
nated . . . with traffic speeded.at the same 
time. The slow work ... heavy lifting ... is 
done quickly by the Louden System. Heavier 
loads are moved faster by fewer men with 
Louden easy rolling carriers on a smooth 
track. Every cost connected with handling 
is reduced ...so savings of 20% to 1000% 
on the Louden investment are always 
obtained. 


Louden Monorail Handling is adaptable 
to every plant... to every handling need. 
Three track sizes permit economical adap- 
tation to load requirements from 5 to 5000 
pounds. Up inclines, around corners, 
through narrow doors, Louden Monorail 
goes anywhere ... carries materials, parts 
or finished products ... by the load or as a 
continuous stream. Either hoisting or travel 
or both, can be manual or electric as desired. 
When needed, special hooks, racks, etc., 
are designed by Louden Engineers so that 


USE THE OTHER 
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even the most fragile objects and unwieldy 
loads are safely and easily handled. 


Once planned, the Louden Monorail 
System can be installed by inexperienced 
ordinary labor. In choosing a more eco- 
nomical handling system... one that makes 
best use of your present space... one that is 
adaptable to future growth and needs, ask 
Louden Engineers to help. They will go to 
the bottom of your handling problem— 
without obligation to you—rendering sea- 
soned and honest counsel. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CoO. 
Established 1867 
1709 West Avenue Fairfield, Iowa 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Industrial Monorail Systems 
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Industry Uses More 
Miles of Louden 


Louden ... the first mono- 
rail... has held the lead. 
Louden users include: 
Ceramic plants, automotive 
plants, foundries, textile 
mills, paper mills, ware- 
houses, department stores, 
and manufacturers of practi- 
cally every class of products. 


“ 
SUPER -TRACK 
is the key to lower 
handling costs 

Every man a 
interested § 
in material | 
handling 
shouldhave 
this book- 
let.It shows 
why the 
newest Lou- 
den devel- 
opment, 
“SUPER- 
TRACK,” 
saves time and money. both 
in installation and in use. 
Write for a copy today. 
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Tune your radio to WJZ and 
NBC chain stations at 7:30 
o’clock 
Time 

Friday nights at 8:30 Central 
Standard Time tune in WGN, 


WILLIAMS 


Orit-O 


HE 


-Matic 


AT 


costs less per gallon 
---less per year! 


oe Ort-O-Maric is heat- 
ing far more homes than any 
other burner. An important rea- 
sonisthat its rich fuel oil costs less 
per gallon and gives more heat 
than the lighter oils needed by 
many burners. Government tests 
show savings as great as 30% 


dirty coal and dusty ashes. Be- 
fore another winter-long strug- 
gle with shovel and poker mail 
the coupon below for all the facts 


on the surprisingly low cost of © 


enjoying care-free Williams Oil- 
O-Matic heat. 








by burning fuel oil instead of 


expensive lighter oils. 


When your dealer’s trained 
men install an Oil-O-Maticoh 
your furnace —either the 
world famous Model J or the 
new low priced Junior model 
—they remove all your heat- 
ing work and worry. Then a 



































thermostat automatically 
maintains exactly the temper- 
ature you desire, even on 
changeableSpring days. Quiet 
fuel oil, supplied from a tank 
to your Qil-O-Matic, replaces 





The world famous Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Model J is heating nearly 100,000 homes! 


WILLIAMS 


ILOMATIC, 


HEATING 


Listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 
Factory, Bloomington, Illinois 


*€ 


Mail This Coupon Today 








A RADIO TREAT 


Eastern Standard 
each Sunday night. 


Name 


Chicago. 
a 








F2-30 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send me the revised edition of your illustrated free book- 
let, “Oil Heating At Its Best.” 
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his pride in the product but the wom- 
an declined to listen to anything that 
had to do with the vital parts of that 
automobile and gauged her estimate 
of each car by what to her was the 
attractiveness of the paint job, and 
the feeling of comfort when sitting in 
that car. 

The third prospect to arrive on the 
scene was a man who was engaged 
in the manufacturing business and he 
had come fortified with a typewritten 
list of questions which he propound- 
ed to the dealer. The interesting 
part of this performance developed 
as other customers in the room be- 
gan to gather about the salesman as 
he expounded the merits of the car 
and little by little they were aroused 
to keen interest in the sales talk as 
it was carried on. 

When the showroom was again 
deserted the dealer turned to me and 
said, “I have learned a lesson; in the 
future when I have a sale to make I 
shall, if necessary, call in a stool 
pigeon and give him my sales talk 
in the belief that in so doing I shall 
awaken a new interest in people who 
otherwise would scarcely listen to 
what I have to say.” 


We are not to judge thrift solely 
by the test of saving or spending. 
If one spends what he should pru- 
dently save, that certainly is to be 
deplored. But if one saves what he 
should prudently spend, that is not 
necessarily to be commended. A 
wise balance between the two is the 
desired end.—Owen D. Young. 


Never esteem any thing of advan- 
tage to thee that shall make thee 
break thy word or lose thy self- 
respect.—Marcus Aurelius. 


The failures of life sit around and 
complain; the gods haven’t treated 
them white; they’ve lost their um- 
brellas whenever it rains, and they 
haven’t their lanterns at night; men 
tire of failures who fill with their 
sighs the air of their neighborhoods : 
there’s a man who is greeted with 
love-lighted eyes—he’s the man who 
delivers the goods.—Farm Market 
Sayings. 


A Booster 


The Editor: 

Forses MaGaZzInz is very stimulat- 
ing. I have recommended it to a 
few associates, some of whom are 
now regular readers. rm 

J. J. HARRISON, Vice-President, 


Home Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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CONOMIC conditions are 
mixed. The trend, however, 
shows, on the whole, some im- 

provement. 

Unfavorable 
included : 

A decline in cotton to the lowest 
levels in three years and in wheat to 
new low prices for the season. 

An unfavorable amount of unem- 
ployment, embracing building trades- 
men, unskilled laborers, clerical 
workers and others. 

An unusual number of unfavor- 
able dividend announcements. 

A marked increase in commercial 
failures, and a sprinkling of bank 
failures at various points. 

Very uneven retail trade reports. 

Lighter car loadings than a year 
ago and two years ago. 

Little fundamental correcting of 
the wholly unsatisfactory state of the 
oil industry. 

Sharp shrinkage in bank clearings, 
not wholly due to the bursting of the 
stock boom. 

Continued 


developments have 


hugger - mugger over 
the tariff. 
 DMsceedges ses developments 
_4 have included: 


_ Distinct quickening of the motor 
industry’s pace. 

The virtual doubling of steel pro- 
duction since the December dip. 

Renewed ordering of copper by 
large consumers at the producers’ 
adhered-to price, eighteen cents. 

Official reports of better employ- 
ment conditions in several important 
centers and industries. 
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CONDITIONS MIXED 
Lut Trend Upward 


Bullish on Stocks 


Notable strengthening of the 
Federal Reserve Banks’ condition 
through liquidation of debts by mem- 
ber borrowers. 

Brightening prospects of an early 
reduction in the official rediscount 
rate at New York. 

Pronounced easiness in the New 
York money market, with call loans 
renewing at the lowest rate since the 
Spring of 1928 and bankers’ accep- 
tances down below four per cent. 

The month-end financial  settle- 
ments were effected without sugges- 
tion of monetary firmness. 


ROKERS’ loans down to a 
point occasioning no uneasiness 
whatsoever. ' 

Shipments of gold to this country 
from Japan, Brazil, etc. 

Appreciable betterment in stock 
prices during last month and, up to 
this writing, in February, with 
spreading confidence that all danger 
of a fresh disastrous setback has 
passed. 

The declaration of more generous 
dividends by upwards of 170 com- 
panies last month. 

And, finally, the gradual subsid- 
ence of the alarm and pessimism en- 
gendered by the October-November 
terrific shrinkage in stock market 
values. 

The writer looks for an early cut 
in the Bank of England five per cent. 
rate and in the New York Reserve 
Bank’s rate of four and a half per 
cent., following the naming of three 
per cent. in France and six per cent. 
in Germany. There is now no reason 





why our Federal Reserve Board 
should not exert itself to make 
money as cheap and plentiful as pos- 
sible. Stock speculation does not 
threaten again to run riot in the 


measurable future. And_ business 
needs every legitimate encourage- 
ment. 


SU PER-ABUNDANCE of 

cheap money would stimulate 
public and corporate borrowing, 
would facilitate large-scale building 
operations, indirectly if not directly 
benefit agriculture, would inspire the 
launching of new enterprises in vari- 
ous fields, and would quicken the flo- 
tation of foreign loans here—which, 
in turn, would be helpful to our in- 
ternational commerce. 

One thing urgently needed is the 
vigorous carrying out of many of the 
ambitious building programs prom- 
ised President Hoover. Where 
weather conditions are favorable, 
work should be started immediately, 
because there is no gainsaying the 
fact that an unpleasant number of 
men are out of work. Neither labor, 
nor material is likely to become 
cheaper. 

My opinion still is that stocks pur- 
chased with discrimination during 
and since the panic will sell at sub- 
stantially higher prices during 1930. 
It is not yet too late to pick up in- 
vestment stocks—or speculative 
stocks, also, for that matter—on at- 
tractive terms. Irregularity will be 
logical, but the longer trend cannot 
well fail to be towards higher levels 
for security prices. 
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Significant TRENDS 
eA Digest for Busy 


AVIATION 


New Reductions in Pas- 
senger Fares Bring Good 
Gains in Transport Busi- 
ness. Plans for Ameri- 
ean Glider Meet 


ATHER sensational and drastic re- 
Riecsions in air passenger fares con- 

tinue to enliven the field of com- 
mercial aviation. Starting with the slashes 
of late last year the tide has swept across 
practically all of the major lines operating 
long-distance passenger ways in the United 
States. There seems no question of a 
“rate war” or competition involved since 
most of the lines do not conflict to any 
great degree. It is merely the result of 
economies effected through experience in 
operation, which are being passed along to 
the public in a strenuous effort of the air- 
lines to get more business. 

The Aviation Corporation is one of the 
latest of the large: operators to- announce 
sweeping passenger fare reductions. The 
subsidiaries, Colonial Air Transport, Uni- 
versal Aviation Corporation and Southern 
Air Transport have announced cuts which, 
in some cases, bring the air-rail fare even 
slightly below the cost by all-train, plus 
Pullman charges. 

The corporations which put their rate 
cuts into effect earlier in the year seem to 
be highly gratified by the results and from 
several important sources there come re- 
ports that the slashes in air passenger fares 
has been followed almost immediately by 
a very considerable increase in air passen- 
ger traffic. 


LANS have been completed for a glid- 

er carnival, which is to be held at the 
Old Belleclair Country Club, Bayside, 
Queens, New York, on Feb. 26 and 27. 
Another announcement reveals that Rich- 
ard F. Hoyt. chairman of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Charles L. Lawrence, 
designer of the Whirlwind engine, George 
M. Pyncheon, Jr., Captain Frank M. 
Hawks and other aviation leaders are to 
form a syndicate for study and experiment 
in seaplane gliding. The syndicate is to 
build a water glider in collaboration with 
Air Associates, Inc., at Roosevelt Field 
for its first experiments. 

The carnival will be under the auspices 
of the National Glider Association, the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Conimerce, the 
American Motorless Aviation Corporation 
and the Aero Club of Long Island. Ed- 
ward P. Warner, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Aeronautics, is to 
be chairman of the arrangements and 
judges’ committees. 

More than fourteen glider manufacturers 
of the metropolitan area are to provide 
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the gliders and many pilots of motored 
aircraft will take part, according to the 
announcement. The carnival will include 
experimental fights, contests and examin- 
ations for glider pilots’ licenses. 


TIXHE syndicate is to conduct its experi- 

ments in water gliding by launching 
the machine from a tow line attached to 
a speedboat. Great significance is attached 
to the efforts of the gliding activities of 
the nation because it has already been dem- 
onstrated that such practice is valuable to 
student pilots. 

It has been shown that experienced glid- 
er pilots have passed regular airplane 
pilots’ examinations with only one hour of 
dual instruction in airplanes and only a 
few hours of solo fight. This system of 
instruction will greatly lessen the expense 
of learning to fly if it can be made prac- 
tical, according to the leaders of the in- 
dustry. 

A review of the gliding activities of the 
past decade, they add, reveals that only two 
fatal accidents have occurred in many 
thousand flights, covering experiments 
which have resulted in records of more 
than six hours of continuous motorless 
flight. 

The elementary theory and practice of 
gliding is much less hazardous than air- 
plane flying and is much more valuable to 
the student, the leaders declared. It was 
also pointed out that both the acciaents 
mentioned were the result of towing glid- 
ers in the slipsstream of airplanes or other 
such dangerous practices, all of which is 
contrary to the theory of gliding. 

The carnival is planned as part of the 
advance preparation for the first national 
glider and soaring contest to be held near 
New York next September and in which 
all glider pilots in the United States will 
be invited to compete. 


Men 


RAILROADS 


Net Income Continues to 

Show Large Drop from 

Previous Year. Freight 

Car Loadings Also 
Down 


HE individual earning reports of the 

Class I railroads for the month of 

December last year are currently be- 
ing issued. Not enough of them have come 
out to give a very accurate check, but it is 
a foregone conclusion that the last month 
of 1929 showed another material decline 
in earnings from the corresponding month 
of the previous year. 

Car-loading figures began to drop off 
faster than seasonally expected, and faster 
than in previous years, around the close of 
October, last year, and by December 
freight loadings were running about 50,000 
cars per week behind the preceding year. 
It would be overly optimistic, therefore, 
to anticipate anything but a decline in net 
profits for that month from the same one 
in 1928. 


Added to this is the fact, which we have 
previously stressed, that apparently many of 
of the roads saved until late in the year 
their allowances for heavy charges. At 
any rate, they are not saving nearly as 
much of their gross income for net, as they 
were in the habit of doing last Summer 
and earlier in the year. 


N a basis of the roads which have al- 

ready issued their individual reports 
it would seem safe to say that the final 
net railway operating income for the final 
month of last year will fall very close to 
20 per cent. below the same month of the 
previous year. Our guess would be be- 
tween $70,000,000 and $75,000,000, with a 
generous tendency toward the higher fig- 
ure. 

Such a final total for December of last 
year would compare with a little over $94,- 
000,000 net in the corresponding month of 
1928. It would also compare with the ex- 
tremely small month of only $55,000,000 
at the end of 1927, which was not only the 
smallest month of that year but set a new 
low record for many years past. With this 
single exception, however, the estimated 
figure for the final month of last year 
would be the smallest for that month since 
1922, when profits were starting on the 
up-grade. Net for November of last year 
was $86,000,000 and for October $153,000,- 
000, the record high month for 1929. 


EVENUE freight loadings have con- 
tinued erratic in recent weeks, show- 
ing a moderate recovery from the seasonal 
bottom around the beginning of the year. 
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but still running anywhere from 25,000 to 
75,000 cars per week below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. The latest figures 
report less than 850,000 cars per week, not 
only a slight drop from the previous week 
but a decline of not so very far from 100,- 
000 cars per wéek below the corresponding 
1929 figure of 932,000 cars. 

The latest reports are running not only 
behind last year but behind most of the 
other recent years and show the lowest 
totals for similar periods in about seven 
vears. Declines have been fairly well dis- 
tributed in the various  clasifications, 
though merchandise, less-than-car-loads, 
coal, coke and ore have held up better than 
the rest. The largest declines are dis- 
played by miscellaneous freight, forest 
products, grain and livestock. 


PRICES 


Commodity Prices in 
Most General and Dras- 
tie Decline in a Year 
with Cotton, Grains and 
Silver at New Lows 


movements which prevailed in the 

commodity markets after the turn of 
the new year have given way to renewed 
and drastic declines in recent weeks. The 
weakness which has developed throughout 
the entire list is perhaps the most serious 
seen in over a year and has carried most 
of the staple commodities to the lowest 
levels seen in at least that length of time. 


TT quiet trading and narrow price 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ...... 186.513 188.969 192.265 
Bradstreet’s ....... 11.6795 12.2367 12.9651 
Bureau of Labor... 94.2 94.4 96.7 


As usual, the grain market has led the 
declines in general commodity levels, not 
only because of the extent of those de- 


clines, but because of the major importance 
of the commodities involved. Wheat has 
been under almost steady pressure and has 
yielded anywhere from 5 to 10 cents per 
bushel in the past couple weeks. 

Corn, oats, rye and the lesser grains 
have all yielded ground in comparative 
measure. Wheat and numerous other grains 
have touched new low levels for the sea- 
son, and although there have been slight 
recoveries, the grain market in general is 
still hovering very near the lowest levels 
since early last year. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 





Wheat, July .............. $1.22% $1.29% $1.29 
a rrr .92% 9534 1.02 
Gees, Bale «..........5000. ‘4,474 50 
Cotton, Mid. July ........ 16.60 17.70 20.00 
Se rere 6.30 6.40 6.50 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio....0..% 1034 10% 18% 
Sugar, Gran. abies a -0520 -0510 
Beef, Family ... oon abe 28.00 -00 
fron, 2K Phila. .......... 20 BS Des 
Steel, Pittsburgh ........ 34.00 34.00 33.00 
SENET 52 ciekcabeanciasuninmns 6.25 6.25 6.65 
rere 18.00 18.00 17.00 
poe: 2. St; Dee c.css 5.25 5.25 6.35 
MMe chins cineniwge ease en: SD ae 48.62 
Baber, Fly cnwesicsccess 16.20 15.60 22.20 
Crude Oil. Mid-Cont. .... 1.30 1.30 1.11 
See ee .14 14 ol? 


HE cotton market has perhaps been 
the most discouraging in the entire 
commodity situation. Previously when the 
grain markets had a drastic sinking spell, 
the situation was bolstered by the resis- 
tance of cotton. Around the close of 
January, however, this resistance disap- 
peared almost completely and the decline 
in cotton in recent weeks has been one of 
the most rapid and most drastic in over 
a year. 

Selling pressure appeared to come from 
all directions, including growers, trade in- 
terests and the speculators. Prices re- 
ceded in all future options to the extent 
of nearly $1 a bale on some weak trading 
days. All future prices have reached. new 
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Edison 


Thanks 


Business 


We wish to thank the busi- 
ness world for their continued 
interest and enthusiasm for 
the Ediphone, our dictating 
machine product. The good- 
will we enjoy is our most 
priceless business asset. 

Our laboratories, factories 
and field are organized to 
render even greater service 
to business, believing that the 
Ediphone like the telephone 


institution. 

Catching the spirit of the 
New Year with Mr. Hoover, 
who believes, “It is action 
that counts,” the assistance of 
our office organizers is offered 
to help your business in 1930 
to greater prosperity and ex- 


pansion without expense. 


Telephone “The Ediphone,” your City, 


or ask us for the book, “Getting Action.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
INC, 


ORANGE, N. J. 


World-Wide Service 
in all Principal Cities 





Copyright 1930, by Standard Statistics Co., Inc., New York 
































Is this where you do 
your daily work? 


N busy offices, a steady hum of 

voices combines with clattering 
typewriters, banging drawers, the 
jangle of telephones, and raucous 
street noises to produce a tumult 
that lowers the efficiency of every 
member of the organization. 


But thousands of wise executives 
have put a permanent end to this 
annoying and costly din. They have 
had Acousti-Celotex applied to the 
ceilings of their offices. 


Acousti-Celotex is a noise- 
absorbing fibre tile that comes in 
rigid units which are quickly ap- 
plied to the ceilings in old or new 
buildings. 

Acousti-Celotex is easily cleaned 
—the upkeep cost is low. Its natural 


color is a pleasing buff, but it can 
be painted and repainted (even 
with lead and oil paints) to con- 
form with desired decorative 
schemes, without loss of its sound- 
absorbing value. 


Mail the coupon below for fur- 
ther information about this re- 
markable material. Let us explain 
how Acousti-Celotex will create a 
new atmosphere of quiet and dig- 
nity in your office . . . how it will 
pay you extra profits through in- 
creased efficiency. 

The Celotex Company, Chicago 
Illinois. In Canada: Alexander Murray 
& Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales Distribu- 
tors throughout the world. Acousti- 


Celotex is sold and installed by 
Approved Acousti-Celotex Contractors. 


The Celotex Company maintains an 
acoustical engineering service with 
which all architects are familiar. 


Acousti — [ELoTex 


FOR LESS NOISE——BETTER HEARING 












The word 


| 
CELOTEX | 
Meg. U. S. Pat. Off. ) 
Sie, | 
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THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Forbes 2-15-30 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information about 
Acousti-Celotex. 








The Celotex Company " 
Chicago, Illinois is cciaseh ks Saban easel ccnesnmcsusactattada eeiitests kona tebiesttaeeieiinaen 
pS Oe OL TS TRE eae ee ee eS ee See 
City _.. State. 
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low levels for the present season and the 
far months show a loss of about $6 pe 
bale since the latter part of January, 
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The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 

representative commodities has _ reversed 
its previous upward trend which was no- 
ticeable during most of January but does 
not yet represent the full extent of the com- 
modity declines. Based on average prices 
for 1926 as 100, the latest index stands 
around 93.3. This compares with a high 
point of 93.7 for the year thus far which 
was set up around the close of January. 
The index is therefore off moderately from 
its 1930 peak but is still moderately above 
the low levels recorded toward the close 
of last year. 
With the exception of steel and silver, 
the metal markets have held quite firm. 
There have been practically no changes in 
lead, copper, zinc, tin and the other mis- 
cellaneous metals which have shown strong 
resistance to selling. In the steel classi- 
fication, however, prices have been soft 
and practically all of the various types of 
output show considerable shading from 
prices current around the close of last year. 
Heavy melting steel scrap also appears to 
be on the downgrade and may foretell 
further declines in quotations on finished 
products. 


pape prices continue generally weak 
in the world markets and, after a 
moderate recovery around the close of 
January, prices have again dipped down 
into new low ground. New York silver 
prices have again approached 43 cents per 
ounce, which sets a new low record in the 
history of New York silver markets. 

American Woolen Company has opened 
its staples for next Fall with well-known 
fabrics generally unchanged from the pre- 
vious openings. Out of about 30 fabrics 
on which Autumn prices were quoted, 
only 4 showed reductions of about 10 cents 
per yard, while the other numbers were 
held at the previous Spring prices. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Money Rates Hold Easy. 

Gold Imports Under Way 

Again. Brokers’ Loans 
Still Near Bottom 


HERE has been a very slight ten- 
dency toward firming up of credit 
during the past couple weeks but it 


has been so slight as to deserve practically 
no notice, and the general situation, when 





compared with the abnormally high rates 
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of six months ago, may be termed genuine- 
ly easy. Call money firmed up to around 
5 per cent. on several occasions but the 
strength was usually short-lived, and day 
joan rates have settled back into their 
groove of around 4%4 per cent. Time 
funds also had a little period of firmer tone, 
especially in the longer maturities, but gen- 
erally the rates are unchanged. 


2Wks. Year 
Ce ar 
J] money ..---eeeeeeeeeee 44% 44% 
0.50 day time ..........-. 4, 4y, BA 
Commercial paper ....-.-. 43% $4 5% 
New York rediscount ...... 4y, 4, 5 


All things considered, there are good 
possibilities for continuation of the current 
credit ease, providing brokers’ loans and 
gold exports do not jump too rapidly. On 
the other hand, there is a seasonal pick-up 
in demand during the Spring months and 
it would perhaps be overly optimistic to 
look for much lower rates between now 
and Summer. 

Probably the question hinges largely up- 
on the attitude of the Federal Keserve 
Board at Washington and those in the 
various districts. The Federal Reserve has 
finally regained control of the credit sit- 
vation and has the future of interest rates 
very definitely in its own hands. The 
policy immediately after the stock crash 
of late last year was one of rather sudden 
ease and there has been plenty of propa- 
ganda for continuing this ease and reduc- 
ing the various bank rates, especia!ly that 
of New York, still further. 

The Reserve has come into so much 
criticism, however, for its easy money pol- 
icy which preceded the period of stock 
market inflation that it is not likely to take 
such chances again of letting the situation 
get beyond its control. Further, there has 
been a tendency toward higher prices in 
stocks and mounting brokers’ loans and 
it would not take much of this to scare 
away any ideas the Federal Reserve auth- 
orities may now have looking toward a 4 
per cent. rediscount rate for the New York 
bank rate, compared with its current rate 
of 41%4 and the 6 per cent. high of last 
year. 


HOUGH there have been some ad- 
vance signals of another impending up- 
ward move in brokers’ loans, the advances 
can hardly be said to have gone very far 
and the totals still linger closely around 
the bottoms formed late last year and early 
in 1930. Bond financing has taken a weak 
but noticeable spurt and this may give fur- 
ther impetus to any upward movement. 
The latest figures of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York show total loans to 
brokers at around $3,345,000,000. This re- 
port displays an advance of around $4,- 
000,000 from the $3,341,000,000 of the pre- 
ceding week. The latest figures, however, 
are only about $20,000,000 above the ex- 
treme low mark on record for this series, 
that set up in the week of December 24, 
1929, at $3,328,000,000. The high mark for 
all time was set up as recently as the week 
ended October 2, 1929, with a grand total 
ot $6,894,000,000, the succeeding decline 
approximating well over 50 per cent. in the 
short space of a month or two. 


HE gold export movement, as was 
here noted last issue, has dropped away 
rather suddenly, at least so far as Europe 
1S concerned. European exchange rates 
have fallen off fairly steadily in recent 

















Are sales costing 
you too much? 4 
Are you losing business 
you should be getting? 
Read what this new sales 
maker has to offer in results. 


b eee may have started this ad 
thinking it was written by a 
salesman out of a job. No! 


One of the most efficient salesmen 
in the world—working overtime now 
for hundreds of large firms—seeks a 
wider opportunity to make good. 


The name is Autopoint Pencil— 
the little goodwill-building, sales- 
making pencil that keeps your sell- 
ing message before your prospects 
and customers every day in the year 
—that is there when business is 
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3 Big Features 


1 Cannot “jam” — protected by patent. 
But one simple moving part. Noth- 
ing to go wrong. No repairs. 

2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx -like, 
lightweight material. 

3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 





The “Better Pencil” ™ Made of Bakelite 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Job Wanted 


by efficient 


sales expert 
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OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 


given out. That eliminates the 
waste of ordinary advertising. 
The pencil of big business 

Autopoint pulls its weight in sales. 
Its “references” read like Who’s 
Who. Measured by results, Auto- 
point is an Ax closer that works 
while your salesmen sleep! 

Learn more of Autopoint’s ad- 
vantages. Let us give you facts and 
figures. Let us tell you if he can 
help in your business. To execu- 
tives—and to executives only—who 
mail the coupon below with busi- 
ness card or letter- 
head, a most interest- 
ing proposition, and 
a fine Autopoint 


free. Mail the coupon 
today. 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 


Autopoint 
Oversize 


$400 








| Attach business card or For Executives 
r letterhead Only 

! AUTOPOINT COMPANY 

1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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e e THE NEW e e 


Handard 


ROTARY DUPLICATOR 





PROVIDES a speedier, more effi- 
cient and more convenient method 
of making copies . . . without any 
stencil-cutting, typesetting or carbon 
manifolding. 





Delivers copies Flat — not curled. Pro- 
duces 60 copies a minute — 200 to 300 
from one original. Uses Bond paper — 
coated paper not required. 


Ten seconds to change Film. Put on and 
removed like stencils . . . Produces better 


copies and more copies. 





No washing or sponging the Duplicating 
Film, either before or after using. Films 
can be used over and over again. 


PERFECT REGISTRATION 


Turns out every copy in perfect registra- 
tion — without particular care in feeding. 
Simple automatic operation. 


Write for complete information 


MAILING MACHINES COMPANY 


BOULEVARD, EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SERVICE EXTENDED EVERYWHERE 


























| weeks and there appears no probability of 


any early renewal of this gold export 
movement from America to Europe. 

On the other hand, the Far Eastern and 
South American rates have been rather 
weak and there have been good-sized ship- 
ments of gold from Japan, Brazil and Col- 
ombia. This movement will probatly not 
attain any large proportions, but it makes 
fairly certain the indicated check ir our 
recent loss of gold. 


oe of governors of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association have selected 
New Orleans for the 1930 convention, date 
of which has not definitely been set. The 
latter part of October is the time favored. 
The St. Charles and Roosevelt hotels will 
house the delegates, 


MONEY RATES DROP SHARPLY 


(60-90 DAY TIME FUNDS AT N.Y.) 
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1928 1929 1930 


The following New York bankers have 
been appointed to the association’s 1929- 
1930 railroad securities committee: George 
C. Clark, Jr., Clark, Dodge & Co., chair- 
man; Arthur M. Anderson, J. P. Morgan 


| & Co.; Earle Bailie, J. & W. Seligman & 


Co.; John A. Clark, Wood, Struthers & 
Co., M. F. Connors, L. F. Rothschild 
Co.; Jerome J. Hanauer, Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., and Henry S. Sturgis, First National 
Bank of New York. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
are still running far behind the correspond- 
ing weeks of last year, showing as large 
losses now as they showed gains during 
most of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1930 1929 

MGW WOE .skcsccess $7,490,215,000 $12,280,031,000 
RE a eeenerereers ,003,000 714,307,000 
Philadelphia .......... 618 491,000 697,015,000 
OSS eee 704,834,000 804,860,000 
ee: eee 298,075,000 316.740,000 
PIE cos ccxs cameavs 271,478,000 299,074,000 
pNP e one 1,701,989,000  1,763,231,000 
ere 306,708,000 342.480,000 
PEPIMOBDOS o.0:60:00:5:000:0 159,633,000 180,785,000 
MMM TACT cccscccess 329,753,000 356,181,000 
_ Pere Peer ae 202,503,000 231,360,000 
San Francisco ........ 799,117,000 917,343,000 

ONG i ssics cowincxte $13,557,799,000 $18,903,407 ,000 


SCIENCE and 
INVENTION 


Navy Continues Experi- 
ments With Submarine 
Safety Devices. Sun 
Lamp Experiments Sug- 
gest a New World of 
Artificial Health 


HE United States Navy continues its 

long experimentation with safety de- 
vices for rescuing the crews of 
sunken submarines, tests which have been 
in more or less constant progress since the 
submarine disasters of several years ago. 
The latest experiments are being carried 
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TREE SURGERY 


Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity. They are not sent 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected ; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON . . . SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
STAMFORD 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY ...SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER... BUFFALO 
TORONTO . .. MONTREAL 
ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE . .. WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO... COLUMBUS 
DAYTON ... CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS...LOUISVILLE 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS... MEMPHIS | 
NASHVILLE... ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE, N. €. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 467 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 
MartIn L. DAvEy 
President and General Manager 
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JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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on with a device known as the O’Rourke 
diving bell, which permits transferrence of 
men between a submarine and the bell at 
comparatively low depths. 

The bell has been lowered to around 100 
feet over the hatch of the submarine S-4, 
and men have been transferred from the 
submarine to the bell, brought to the sur- 
face, and vice versa. While tests are not 
yet completed Navy officers hope that some 
type of bell may enable working at even 
greater depths than the mechauical “lung” 
which operated successfully at about 200 
feet below the surface in tests last year. 


rN, HOUGH many types of the advertised 
l artificial sun lamps are on the market, 
scientists feel that there is much more to 
be done in perfecting them. Labcratory 
research has been going on for soine time 
in combination between National Lamp 
Works and General Electric Company, and 
progress was related at the recent conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers in New York. Dr. Luckeish, 
laboratory director for the research, pre- 
dicted that when present developments are 
perfected the sun lamp will usher in an 
entirely new and improved life for the 
human race. 

In this new era, as pictured by the scien- 
tist, a dark cellar can be transformed into 
as healthful a place, even in Winter, as a 
hillside in the country under the Summer 
sun. Colds and some serious ailments will 
diminish, nervous troubles will decrease 
and the life of man will be extended by 
many years. 

Habits of play and work wil! change, 
social customs will be different and fewer 
clothes may be worn in order to take ad- 
vantage of the health-giving rays that will 
surround us at work and at leisure. 

These prophecies are bound up in a con- 
traption of brass, glass, copper, tungsten 
and mercury six and a quarter inches long, 
and identified now as the -Sunlight Lamp, 
Type S-1. It has not been perfected, and 
Dr. Luckeish did not undertake to say 
when it would be; but he seemed confident 
of success. 

When and if perfected it will replace 
the incandescent lights now in use and from 
its tungsten and mercury elements will 
emanate a synthetic sunlight, very much 
like the genuine rays but possessing great- 
er health-giving properties. 


$1,000,000 closed corporation to con- 

‘X vert cornstalks to industrial uses has 
been organized in Chicago as the result of 
three years of research work suggested 
by former Governor Frank O. Lowden. 
The announcement of the organization 
included the names of prominent farm lead- 
ers and Chicago business men who have 
advanced half a million dollars to develop 
processes of converting cornstalks into 
cheap but good quality thin lumber sub- 
stitutes. 
Other by-products of corn, the result of 
experiments in synthetic production at 
Iowa State College, may be added to the 
list of materials later. 
The new corporation, capitalized at 
$1,000,000, is known as the National Corn- 
stalks Processes, Inc., and will maintain 
headquarters in Chicago. Its plans pro- 
vide eventually for a chain of cornstalk 
mills scattered throughout the Corn Belt, 








which are expected to provide a market 
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TAKE A GOOD LOOK AT 


YOUR PRODUCT 


End cover om electric motor, drawn and punched 
out of 16 S. Gauge Steel by modern G. P. & F. 
methods. y RA improved appearance, light, 
strong, easy to finish, and ready for immediate 
assembly without any machining by the motor 
manufacturer. 


G.P& FE. 





. « BS IF 
HARMONY WITH 
MODERN PROGRESS? 
PERIODICALLY, breathing spells 


come to every business. Wise manu- 
facturers utilize these breathing spells 
to take a good look at their product. 
Is it as good as it is possible to make 
it? Is it in harmony with modern 
progress? What are the possibilities of 
improving the appearance, reducing 
the weight, and saving in manufac- 
turing costs? 


In this connection pressed metal 
offers unusual opportunities. And G. P. 
& F. engineers can help you because 
of their fifty years’ experience in the 
designing and manufacturing of pressed 
and stamped metal products and parts. 
They will suggest ideas that mean 
money to you. They will help develop 
these ideas .. . speed up the work in 
your own designing department. 

Likewise, to assist you in the eco- 
nomical production of your improved 
product or part of pressed metal, there 
is the G. P. & F. 19-acre plant. It 
contains every modern facility, in- 
genious and unusual methods developed 
through long experience and speciali- 
zation. G. P. & F. capacity of over 
100,000 pieces daily insures prompt de- 
livery, even in emergencies. 

Consult G. P. & F. for suggestions, 
or send blue print or sample part and 
get quotations. You will find G.P. & 

an economical, reliable source of 
supply. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY Co. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in 
All Parts of the Country 


1376 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
356 W. Ohio Street, Chicago 


Clip this reminder for new 1930 Booklet 
“In Harmony With Modern Progress” 


376 St. Paul “Ave. les 
Milwaukee, 
356 Ohio Street, Chicago 
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Lire magic, the growth of 
Jacksonville, almost doubling its 
population each decade. . . growing 
from cross-roads village to metro- 
politan seaport— with commerce 
reaching to the far corners of the 
world. 


Like magic ... when bank 
clearings increase from 200 millions 
to 800 millions in ten years... 
bank deposits jump from 40 to 78 
millions ... and building con- 
struction figures multiply seven 
times in the same period. 


Like magic .. . this building 
of a trade center for two million 
people, the commercial capital of 
the newly-awakened Southeast... 
such magic results from location, 
a great ocean harbor, traffic facil- 
ities, equable climate and fertile 
back country . . . the magic of 
natural advantages plus the ener- 
getic vision of commercial empire 
builders . . . at Jacksonville. 


Believers in 


acksonville 
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for the farmers’ cornstalks at $3 a ton or 
more. 

The physical properties of the Maize- 
wood Products Corporation at Dubuque 
have been taken over, and farmers in East- 
ern Iowa and Western Illinois are already 
being paid on the basis of $10 per ton, 
baled and delivered in Dubuque. Patents, 
owned by the State of Iowa, on processes 
of converting cornstalks have been leased 
for a period of five years. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


U. S. Grain Exports 

Generally Show Large 

Declines from Previous 

Year, Corn Exports 

Larger. Canadian Wheat 
Yield 


ties in the American markets in 

recent weeks appears to have as- 
sumed major proportions and is one of the 
most general and drastic commodity de- 
clines witnessed in a number of years. 
Reports indicate that the declines have 
been fairly general, not only in grains and 
cotton in the United States, but that world 
markets throughout practically all civilized 
countries of the globe have suffered a gen- 
eral recession in practically all listed com- 
modities. 

Department of Commerce reports that 
grain exports from the United States 
showed a considerable decline not only for 
December of last year but for the entire 
year of 1929. Export of wheat in particu- 
lar during December declined over 5,000,- 
000 bushels from the previous month and 
showed a drop of nearly 600,000 bushels 
from the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. As regards the full year 1929, 
wheat exports dropped over 6,000,000 
bushels from 1928, and 78,000,000 bushels 
from 1927. In cash values, last year’s 
wheat exports were $8,000,000 below the 
previous year and $128.000,000 under 1927. 
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LOWER LAST YEAR 
0 8 
1922 '23 '294¢ ’25 ‘296 27 ‘28 ’29 
Export of corn was about the only 
classification to show any sizable increase 
last year. Exports amounted to nearly 
34,000,000 bushels, compared with less than 
26,000,000 bushels of corn in 1928 and 
with only 13,000,000 bushels in 1927. 
Barley exports dropped over 20,000,000 
bushels to less than 30,000,000 bushels last 
year, compared with about 52,000,000 bush- 
els in 1928. Exports of rye fell off pre- 
cipitately to only 3,500,000 bushels, as 
against 15,000,000 bushels in the preceding 
year, while oats amounted to 6,600,000 
bushels in 1929, as against 10,400,000 
bushels in 1928. 


[tes decline in agricultural commodi- 
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HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports Canadian wheat production for 
1929 at the official figure of 299,520,000 
bushels. This shows the anticipated large 
reduction of about 40 per cent. from the 
final figure in 1928 at 567,000,000 bushels, 
and compares with a five-year normal 
average of 422,000,000 . bushels. Wheat 
acreage in Canada during 1929 showed a 
gain of about 1,000,000 acres to a little 
over 25,000,000 acres, indicating the lower 
crop due entirely to lower yields per acre. 

Canadian oats production was also dras- 
tically reduced to only 282,838,000 bushels, 
as compared with a final crop in 1928 of 
over 452,000,000 bushels, and with a five- 
year average figure of nearly 417,000,000 
bushels. Acreage for oats was reduced 
moderately in 1929 to less than 12,500,000 
acres. 

Canadian yield in 1929 was only 12 
bushels of wheat per acre, compared with 
23% bushels in 1928, and with an average 
yield of about 19 bushels. The yield of 
oats was only about 23 bushels per acre 
last year, compared with 34% bushels in 
1928. 

Bureau of the Census reports 14,188,000 
bales of cotton ginned from the crop of 
1929 prior to January 16th of this year. 
This shows a good increase over the 
13,880,000 bales ginned to the same date 
in 1929 and the 12,500,000 bales to the 
same date in 1928. 


WORLD COPPER OUTPUT DOWN 
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OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Domestic Oil Output 
Drops Once More. Dis- 
covery Well in South 
Dakota. Cuban Sugar 
Grinding On 
PETROLEUM — Following the sharp 
increase during January, domestic crude 
oil production has tended toward reaction 
and the latest report has cancelled a good 
deal of the large advance earlier in the 
year, 
Latest figures of the American Petrol- 
eum Institute show domestic crude oil 
output at an average of 2,616,000 barrels 
per day. This figure shows a decline of 
over 46,000 barrels per day in a single 
week and follows the previous week’s de- 
cline of nearly 18,000 barrels per day. 
With these more recent reactions, crude 
oil production is once more back at more 
healthy levels and the recent reports. while 
still moderately above the low point set 
up around the turn of the year, show a 
reduction of nearly 50,000 barrels per day 
trom the corresponding weeks of 1928. 
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WO RK Over nine hundred million dollars of 


construction has been completed to date 


by the Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation. Speed, economy, and ex- 
cellence of work for clients are direct 
results of this experience in every field. 
More than three-quarters of our present 


work is repeat business. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
~ENGINEERING CORPORATION 














"Sealed His Vow” 


To give axthenticity and binding 
power to a promise, agreement or 
a document, the sea/ has been used 
all through the ages. One of the 
most impressive examples of its use 
is that of Robert Bruce. Before the 
immortal battle of Bannockburn 
Robert Bruce made a solemn vow 
to his army that, when victory came, 
he would give his country justice 
andthe sound administration of laws. 

Victory did come. Bruce was en- 
throned king. He immediately car- 
ried out his promises, passed laws 
that gave equal justice to rich and 
poor, and, #0 give them binding 
power, sealed them with his personal 
seal. 

The seal of the General Surety 
Company, when placed on a docu- 
ment, gives that document absolute, 
complete and irrevocable binding 
power. You are assured of the 
absolute and complete fulfillment of 
the obligation, in entire good faith, 
without quibbling or technical 
evasion. It gives you peace of mind 
—relieves you of all worry and un- 
certainty. 

When placed on a security this 
seal and General Surety Company’s 
endorsement guarantee to you, un- 
conditionally and irrevocably, that 
interest will be paid to you when 
due and that the principal is safe. 
This guarantee is backed by a capi- 
tal and surplus of $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet “THE SEAL THAT 
CERTIFIES SAFETY” tells vital facts 
that every investor ought to know. A copy is 
yours forthe asking. Send for it to our Home 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Identify 
Safe 
Investments 
by this 
Seal 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 











§ bcos prospecting fever again appears to 
have been stimulated by a discovery 
well about 30 miles northwest of Hot 
Springs, So. Dak. Natural gas and oil 
have been evidenced in South Dakota for 
many years, but the new well in the Black 
Hill district appears to be the first well 
that has brought in commercially profitable 
runs. Oil is reported to have been encount- 
ered at a depth of about 1,300 ft. and is 
said to be black in color. Initial production 
was reported at 30 barrels per day. 


SUGAR—National Association of Sugar 
Planters estimates the new Cuban crop at 
4,433,000 tons, a moderate reduction from 
last year’s crop. Havana reports indicate 
that about 140 centrals are grinding and 
the harvest season is now well under way. 

Official and authoritative reports indicate 
that although the subject has been thor- 
oughly discussed there are no present 
plans for limiting the Cuban harvest of 
sugar cane during the present season. A 
plan is being studied, however, to with- 
draw nearly 1,000,000 tons of sugar from 
the market and to restrict new plantings 
for next season. 


WASHINGTON 


Senate Drudgery Con- 
tinues on Tariff Bill 
While House Lets Its 
Fancy Roam into More 
Interesting Channels 


TILL the regular session of Congress 
S winds rather drearily .on, with the 

Senate puzzling and quarreling over 
details of the new tariff bill, and actually 
accomplishing a little, at that, while the 
House stands free to let its fancy roam 
into more interesting channels of proposed 
legislation and debate. 

In general, the progress the Senate has 
made has been somewhat negative, for it 
has been largely the retention of duties as 
they now stand, but such action is positive 
progress in that it means the voting down, 
in most cases, of increased tariff proposals 
set up by the House of Representatives. 


HIE latter body has been play:ng around 

with more interesting, if not more im- 
portant, subjects. It has, for one thing, 
approved the beginning of a rather gen- 
eral investigation of railroad holding com- 
panies, in anticipation of merger consider- 
ations to come. The House has also taken 
a little time to debate the prohibition ques- 
tion, always promising a good scrap in any 
gathering. The Dry element seems to have 
won victory but at least modification meas- 
ures have gotten as far as consideration 
by committee, for the first time since the 
prohibition amendment was voted. 


NTERNAL revenue collections showed 

an increase of $189,264,000 to a total of 
$1,503,451,000 for the first six months of 
the fiscal year, according to the Treasury 
Department. 

The big jump was chiefly the result of 
a $28,940,000 gain in corporation taxes, 
and the $142,591,000 jump in individual 
income taxes. Miscellaneous receipts were 
$17,733,000 greater as a result of the gain 
in tobacco taxes. 

For the six months corporation taxes 
yielded $625,063,000, individual taxes, $559,- 
539,000, and miscellaneous taxes, $318,848,- 
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When 
‘Will Stocks 


Advance 


....4s thisa 
time to buy? 


The action of security 
markets during December 
and January has been dis- 
couraging to many in- 
vestors because of its lack 
of progress on the up side. 
However, there have been 
many constructive de- 
velopments during this 
period. The question is— 
are they strong enough to 
make this a time to buy 
stocks, or are dullness 
and substantial reaction 
ahead? 
A Special Report 

We have a special report on 
exactly this phase of the cur- 
rent market, which should 
be read by everyone owning 
securities or with capital for 


investment. 


A copy will be sent free. 
Mail the coupon. 








BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
your Service and Bulletin S-332 





Name 


Address 




















Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “FORBES” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. 
The fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters should 
be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Tobacco taxes tesulted in a collection of 
$227,987 ,000, of which cigarettes brought 
$181,536,000, an increase of $15,180,000. 
The cigar tax of $12,054,000 and manufac- 
tured tobacco tax of $29,940,000 were some- 
what less than in the same period the year 
before. 

The tax on capital stock sales and trans- 
fers for six months was $26,067,000, a gain 
of $10,244,000, but for December with the 
lack of activity on the market the collection 
of $3,563,000 was somewhat lower than in 
the corresponding month sf 1928. 

Figures on the production of cigarettes 
showed that 8,261,356,000 were withdrawn 
on payment of taxes in December, a gain 
of 746,000,000 over December, 1928. The 
cigar output was 410,862,000, a slight re- 
duction, and that of manufactured tobacco 
21,622,000 pounds, also somewhat under fast 
year. 

Tax-paid products for Porto Rico in 
December showed a production of 7,794,000 
cigars, a considerable reduction, and for 
the Philippines 10,466,000 cigars and 37,620 
cigarettes, also lower than in 1928. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Conference for Limita- 
tion of Armament Seeks 
a Firm Footing. France 
Reduces Bank Rate. 
Spanish Dictator Resigns 


ISARMAMENT CONFERENCE— 
Officials, clerks and diplomats are 
laboring away at their weary jobs of 
direction, detail and politics, respectively, 


and under cover of the news barrage there | 


is perhaps being laid the foundation for 
some great good for all peoples of the 
earth. As yet, however, there is no very 
definite progress to report, current dis- 
cussions revealing continuation of the 
Franco-Italian controversies as more seri- 
ous than the others. 


GERMAN STEEL OUTPUT NEAR RECORD HIGH 
(MILLIONS OF TONS ) 
18 | 
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FRANCE—The Bank of France has 
reduced its official rediscount rate from 
3% to 3 per cent. This rate is now the 
lowest of any nation in the world. Despite 
the previous low rate France has been 
getting an accumulation of gold from 
abroad, largely from England, and inter- 
national bankers hope that the new cut 
may check this flow. 


SPAIN—General Miguel Primo de 
Rivera, the Dictator of Spain for six 
years, has finally resigned his post. Con- 
trol appears to have passed largely back 
into the hands of King Alfonso who shows 
large influence in the new cabinet, organ- 
ized under General Berenguer, the new 
Premier and Minister of War. 
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ee distribution of the booklet pictured below is restricted. It 
will not interest those who are merely curious. It is offered only 


to mature men who are seriously interested in their own business progress. 


If you are not such a man, please do not write. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


A new booklet . 


— announcing 


a new Series of Business Courses 


preenase changes are tak- 
ing place in the business world. 

Security prices are subject to a 
whole new set of conditions. 

Little business units are being 
merged into big units. 

Industries are reaching out into 
foreign markets. 

Production methods are being 
revolutionized. 

The sales organization and strat- 
egy of the past are entirely unfitted 
to cope with the new competition. 

To meet these new conditions, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
prepared an entirely new series 
of business courses. 

Among the contributors to 
these courses are the biggest 





and most progressive men in busi- 
ness today. 

These courses are new from start 
to finish—so new that the latter part 
will not be off the presses for some 
months. 

A booklet about this training is 
just off the press. This booklet is val- 
uable; it contains facts of interest to 
all forward-looking business men. 

The booklet is free. To help us pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of men 
for whom it has no message, we ask 
you merely to fill in the spaces in the 
coupon below. Doing so entails no 
obligation. As the edition of 
the booklet is limited, we sug- 
gest strongly that you send for 
your copy immediately. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 











To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 211 Astor Place, New York City. 
(In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, “What an Executive Should Know.” 


Name 
Business Address.. 


Business Position 


Age.... 


What type of 
business are you in? 





wes AD... 
and IF.. 
you drink 
ginger ale 


HERE is a tip. A cooling, refreshing 
. beverage, a ginger ale... “dry” as a 
rare old wine . . having an aroma 
which is delightful ... possessed of a 
flavor which has won it countless 
friends the world over. Wouldn’t you 
like to try it? 

An exhilarating, stimulating bever- 
age ... a beverage which has basic 
excellence because of the _ exact 
methods by which it is made ...a 
beverage unmatched in a careful pro- 
cedure of making; and the result is 
the Champagne of Ginger Ales. 


Therefore, when, as and if you 
drink ginger ale, your taste will lead 
you to “Canada Dry.” Why not to- 
day? Why not for lunch? 


‘CANADA 
DRY” 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 








A STOCK Which 
—Should Double— 
in Value 


Stocks of certain sound expanding 
companies—the price records prove 
—have been doubling in value. Does 
any one believe this country and 
sound companies will now cease to 
grow? 


Then this forecast, of a stock 
which should double in value, is 
not unconservative but based 
squarely upon economic facts. It 
is a matter, above all else, of 
searching out, shrewdly, the right 
stock. 


Our searching investigations 
now reveal a certain stock, 
which, it. is our belief, will 
within a reasonable time 











double in value. 


This stock, while not of interest to quick 
in-and-out speculators, is of decided in- 
terest to investors and traders, to be held 
for a material appreciation in price. 
few extra copies of our Special Report on 
this stock have been reserved for distri- 
bution, free—as long as the supply lasts. 
Simply ask for 


“Report on Stock Which 
Should Double in Value” 


American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New York 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


Food Industry Sound 


Colby M. Chester, Jr., president, 
General Foods Corporation, in an 
interview with FORBES: 


66 NDUSTRY has 

emerged from 
the storm cellar and 
has taken account of 
stock. It seems to be 
apparent that, although 
the recent tornado was 
perhaps the most vio-, 
lent and destructive in 
history, the funda- 
mental soundness of 
American business was not shaken. Most 
of the indices that gauge future business 
—money rates, commodity prices, inven- 
tories and crop outlook—are favorable. 
Furthermore, industrial leadership is alert 
and -watchful. 


“The food industry will be unaffected. 
It will still extract over twenty-five per 
cent. of the national income and still re- 
main the most important factor in our 
daily life. Further than this, 1930 will lay 
great emphasis on the fundamental strength 
of the food industry and if, as is appar- 
ent, we have definitely turned from a spec- 
ulative to an investing stock market, it 
will appeal to the thinking investor with 
much more persuasion than in the past as 
a safe depository for surplus investment 
funds.” 





Use of Gas Increasing 


Fred W. Seymour, president, Amer- 
ican Gas & Power Company, inter- 
viewed by ForBES: 


‘6 ANUFAC- 

TURED gas 
is essentially an urban 
business and, though 
originally finding its 
greater use as an il- 
luminant, has come 
into great demand for 
various cooking and 
heating purposes in 
the home, and for 
chemical processes in industry. 


“With the growth in demand for gas 
service has also come a marked improve- 
ment in the method of production, and 
with new methods of production which will 
undoubtedly show further improvement, we 
are now able to transmit gas beyond the 
limits of the larger communities. With the 
refinement of compressors that has been 
brought about in recent years, it is now 
possible to compress gas economically to 
very high pressure. This, coupled with the 
improvement enabling pipe lines to carry 
much higher pressures, makes :t possible 
to transmit gas over very long distatices. 




















Consequently, those isolated services, and 
communities not large enough to support 
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an isolated plant which are not now re- 
ceiving gas service from large end efh- 
ciently operated central plants, will event- 
ually do so. This will add to the improve- 
ment of load factors at the generating plant 
and in time adjust the invested capita! to 
a service rendered not heretofore possible. 

“IT am most encouraged at the outlook 
for the gas industry. Where economically 
possible, we are extending our service. Our 
budget for capital expenditures necessary 
during 1930 will exceed that of last year. 
This will be necessary to meet the growing 
demand, and indicates the true business 
outlook in the areas served by our system.” 


Motorboats as Cheap Luxuries 


Horace E. Dodge, president. 
Horace E. Dodge Boat & Plane 
Corporation; interviewed by ForseEs: 


HIS year, for 
the first time 
in its history, the 
American motor 
boat industry is 
definitely going 
somewhere. 

“Motor boats and 
automobiles in this 
country started at 
about the same time 

. as rich men’s toys. Through the sud- 
den development of the motor car as a 
medium of quick personal transportation, 
the motor boat ...a luxury ... was left 
behind, while the automobile, as a utility, 
developed into the greatest industry in the 
land. 

“Since the beginning, motor boating 
prophets have predicted that some day a 
company, amply financed and ably manned, 
would apply automobile methods of pro- 
duction and merchandising to motor boats. 

“We are now embarked on such a pro- 
gram. Backed by $150,000,000, with a 
$2,000,000 plant building, officered by ex 
ecutives experienced in boat and car build 
ing and merchandising, with definite orders 
placed for engines in unprecedented num- 
bers, and a production schedule in 1930 of 
almost three times as many boats as were 
built by one company in a year, we are 
in the process of proving this prediction 
sound. 

“And, as a part of this proof, we are 
creating a worldwide distributing organ- 
ization, such as the motor boating world 
never saw, for the sale of fine boats at 
new quality-quantity production prices. 

“Our work will establish the motor boat 
as a great public recreational utility, en- 
joyed by millions of people throughout 
the world. We feel that our efforts will 
lead the entire industry to new heights 
of progress and prosperity.” 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 








F this rapidly expanding system 
of Public Utility properties. 


POWER CORPORATION 
Consistent Growth 
an outstanding characteristic of the 
: gas and electric industry 
is reflected in the continu- : 
i ally increasing earnings of 


For further information about : 
the Corporation, its securities, : 
and areas served, address Secretary | 
| 
: 3 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation 

















120 Broadway New York 
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wherever 
steamers go 


A ships—all lines— 


at no extra charge. 

Deck plans for your inspection im- 
mediately, A telephone message 
from your secretary is all that is 
necessary. Trained men render per- 
sonal travel service to business men— 
railroad and hotel reservations, etc. 
“Crowded Season Sailings” 

contains departure dates, rates, ton- 
nages, ports of call, and a lot of use- 
ful information. May we send it? 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel “Depa riment 


65 Broadway - - - - - New York 
70 East Randolph Street - - Chicago 
1708 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia 
Market Street at Second, San Francisco 


Or any other convenient 
American Express office 


yndem 


The Latest, Newest Method 
Loose Leaf Binding 












of 


NEO CLIP BINDER 


No holes. No rings. A patented friction lock grips 
one sheet or one hundred and binds all in an attractive 
leatherette cover. 

for salesmen’s show books, price books, sample books, 
executives or students notes. Furnished in stiff or limp 
eovers, in tan er black. 50c to $1.90. 








STAPLING PLIERS 


S. and FOREION PATENTS 


Use instead of pins or clips. 
Two sheets or half a hundred, 
it’s all the same to the 
Neva-Clog Stapler. For bind- 
ing or attaching paper, 
leather, cloth, celluloid, price 
tickets, etc., up to %4 inch 
thickness. Easily operated. 
No pounding, never clogs. 
Fully guaranteed, $5.50, or 
on approval to prove its 
worth. 
















Ask your dealer or 
write for circulars 
or samples on ap- 
proval. 


NEVA-CLOG Products, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
F2 
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Latin-American Business “Spotty” 


Dullness and Uncertainty in Various 


Major <Areas—Cof fee Situation 
By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


his eyes abroad at the present time 

finds the situation decidedly “spotty,” 
with encouraging prospects in many coun- 
tries but with certain others presenting 
aspects that occasion some perplexity, 
doubt, or hesitation. It is, of course, one 
of the often-cited advantages of oversea 
sales effort that the “good” regions may 
naturally be expected to offset the “poor” 
and American export enterprise, as a 
whole, may thus be kept in a state of rea- 
sonable equilibrium. 

One of the regions of the world where 
the outlook recently has appeared a bit 
clouded, from the commercial point of view, 
is Latin America—at least in certain of 
those important markets. If we take United 
States trade with Latin America for the 
entire year 1929, we find an appreciable 
increase in American sales to practically 
every country. And that is assuredly grati- 
fying. But when we examine the returns 
more closely, we discover that the gain 
was achieved almost wholly during the first 
three-quarters of the vear and that there 
was a distinct falling off during the last 
three months. 


T HE foreign-trade observer who turns 


NE of the big South American coun- 

tries that has enjoyed a thoroughly 
satisfactory year is Chile. R. H. Ackerman, 
our commercial attaché at Santiago, says 
that this west-coast nation reached new 
levels of prosperity during 1929, the stable 
conditions of the preceding twelvemonth 
being carried forward in a second year of 
progress. Chile has enjoyed political tran- 
quillity. Constructive legislation has been 
passed. Foreign demand for Chilean pro- 
ducts has been well sustained. Crop yields 
were above the average. Manufacturing 
activity experienced a substantial expan- 
sion. Our representative gives much credit 
to the governmental measures that have 
been carried out. The Chilean Govern- 
ment, as he says, has given State aid to 
industries in a variety of forms, such as 
credit facilities, subsidies, and propaganda. 
It has created employment and a demand 
for commodities by an enlargement of Gov- 
ernment services and heavy investment of 
funds in a carefully considered plan of 
public works. Through rebates to the 
nitrate producers of a considerable propor- 
tion of the export duties collected on the 
nitrate output and the extension of other 
aids, many of the artificial barriers to the 
full development of this industry (which, 
of course, faces severe and growing com- 
petition of synthetic fertilizers) were re- 
moved, and encouragement was given to 
the further investment of capital for the 
improvement of extraction and precipita- 
tion methods. 


TS production of copper and coal in 
Chile has been mounting. The construc- 


tion undertaken has benefited the lumber’ 


industry. The earnings of transportation 


companies reflected the accelerated move- 
ment of commerce. Wage scales moved 
steadily upward, and a labor shortage was 
apparent. Considering the immediate as- 
pects of Chilean trade according to the 
very latest reports, we learn that retail 
sales in January have been above those of 
the same days of 1929. Wholesalers’ orders 
of imported goods are generally increasing. 
Money is less tight. The agricultural 
situation continues favorable, and, with 
harvesting well advanced in the Santiago 
area, it appears that the yields of cereals 
and legumes will be high. There are few 
indications in Chile of overconfidence or 
inflated values. The country faces the new 
year in a fundamentally sound condition. 


66 ULL” is the word that seems to cover 

best the present condition of business 
in Chile’s great eastern neighbor, Argentina. 
Commercially, this season is naturally a 
somewhat lethargic one, at best, because 
we must not forget that it is Summer now 
down below the Equator; but in Argentina 
the condition would seem to be accentuated 
this year. Commercial Attaché Dye, at 
Buenos Aires, has recently given special 
attention to the textile market. He predicts 
a decreased demand this year for printed 
silk mixed crépe, which has been the most 
popular American cloth in the Argentine 
for the past two years. Local buyers are 
expressing a desire for some new printed 
cloth to replace crépes. 

Rains throughout the middle of January 
strengthened the position of the Argentine 
corn crop, which is reported to be looking 
very well all over the country. If (as 
seems likely) the country enjoys a bumper 
corn crop that will largely offset the ex- 
pected losses on wheat and linseed. 

It would appear that the recent clos- 
ing of the Argentine banking institution 
known as the Caja de Conversién will 
have a certain adverse effect on Ameri- 
can sales in the country—though prob- 
ably not a very serious one. The pes- 
simism caused by the closing of the 
Caja is believed to have been somewhat 
overemphasized. All in all, the economic 
position of Argentina may be character- 
ized as “Fair.” 


| ies Brazil, the most recent report indi- 
cates that general business in Rio 
de Janeiro is slightly better, but in 
Sao Paulo it is dull. A Sao Paulo com- 
pany handling groceries, hardware, arms 
and ammunition, automobiles, etc., failed 
the other day, with liabilities amounting 
to about $5,000,000. As a result of a 
shipment of $5,000,000 gold to New York 
by the Bank of Brazil, exchange has 
been firmer, the milreis being quoted 
late in January at 8.7 to the dollar. 
Sugar prices are very low. Cotton is 
firmer, with substantial shipments to 
Liverpool. Coffee is weaker, and the 
market is plainly demoralized, with no 
term quotations in Santos. 
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When one writes the word “coffee,” a 
finger is pointed at one of the major 
elements of weakness in commercial 
Latin America. George Eder, chief of 
the Latin American Section in the De- 
partment of Commerce, puts the matter 
tersely when he states that the coffee 
situation is the key to conditions in eight 
or perhaps nine of the Latin American 
countries. As to Brazil, Mr. Eder com- 
ments in this fashion: “The coffee mar- 
ket in Brazil is in an exceedingly de- 
pressed condition. Brokers’ failures are 
frequently reported. The banks have, 
of course, been affected. Money is tight 
and high, prime paper paying a mini- 
mum of 12 per cent. on discounts—and 
accommodation even at that rate is in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain. The £2,- 
000,000 loan recently secured in London 
was insignificent contrasted with the 
vast totals expended in the attempt to 
maintain valorization and the stability of 
the banks and of the country in general. 
Considering that coffee is the major 
source of foreign exchange funds, ac- 
counting for some 70 per cent. of the 
country’s total exports, the milreis has 
thus far remained remarkably firm.” 


Colombia, too, is a great coffee coun- 
try, and naturally it has been affected 
by the drop in coffee prices. The Co- 
lombian “boom” which had its basis in 
coffee and petroleum development has 
proved incapable of being indefinitely 
sustained. 


ONDITIONS in Venezuela are con- 

sidered fairly satisfactory. In Ecua- 
dor, however, business fails to improve, 
and there are general complaints as to 
the difficulty experienced in making col- 
lections throughout the country. A de- 
gree of optimism is felt because of the 
better prospects for the 1930 Ecua- 
dorean cocoa crop. In Peru, the in- 
creasing inactivity of business has be- 
come more noticeable, and there is 
growing unemployment; holiday buying 
proved relatively light. The low price of 
tin has been having an unfavorable ef- 
fect on the entire economic situation of 
Bolivia. There is a credit stringency 
and money shortage. Leading import- 
ers are inclined to be pessimistic. “Gen- 
erally dull” is the business report from 
Uruguay. 

In Central America, Costa Rica suf- 
fered a marked depression during Janu- 
ary and there are no indications of any 
favorable reaction until the excessive 
merchandise stocks have reached a nor- 
mal level. The situation in Nicaragua 
continued unfavorable during January, 
with retail sales one-fourth under the 
1929 level. “Fair to slow” describes the 
condition in Honduras; the coming cof- 
fee crop is good, but the price does not 
justify full harvest; local industry is ac- 
tive, but mining conditions are reported 
bad; exports of bananas are up as com- 
pared with a year ago. In Mexico, busi- 
ness conditions generally were affected 
by seasonal dullness throughout Janu- 
ary, although they have improved on 
the west coast since last June. In Cuba, 
many business interests have been 
“marking time”; sales have been cur- 
tailed; railway earnings have been 
lower. The major factor in the Cuban 
Situation is, of course, sugar. 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
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BIAS RVESGES: 
TAMPA me NEA\ 
SOLUTHERNMOST MAJOR PORT IN 


THE UNITED STATES 
“MADE AT TAMPA” are familiar words to all cigar smokers 


and many others. But cigars represent now but one of the large busi- 
nesses which have transformed a village of a few generations back toa 
present-day American city of importance. This southernmost major port 
in the United States is one of America’s potential assets in its develop- 
ment of Latin American trade. 


Since 1905 Tampa has increased the water tonnage of its port from 
900,000 to over 4,000,000 tons annually. Here, already, is the greatest 
phosphate port in the world; the largest cold storage plant in the South; 
one of the great citrus centers of this country; an important lumber, naval 
stores, and produce market; a popular tourist resort. 

Tampa is another of the growing Southern cities which are fast drawing 
new commerce and new wealth to the South... which are helping to build 
anew American industrial empire... another field for the sound invest- 
ment of surplus funds. Particularly now, investors may well consider the 
many prime and attractive obligations of Southern municipalities, rail- 
roads, utilities and industries. 

Specializing in sound Southern securities, Caldwell & Company can 
make investment suggestions based upon intimate knowledge of South- 
ern business and investment values. Write for current list of offerings. 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Chicago - Cincinnati - St. Louis - Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville - Bristol - Tampa - Memphis 
Houston - Dallas - Chattanooga - New Orleans - Birmingham - Jacksonville 
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Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 











. F. SARTORI 
President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 


ity-First. E National is fully equipped 
very. kind of: ‘banking business, and 


has ‘branches’ in “613 communities, extending 





NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 
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I Rules for successful 
} investment 





You hear of investors ...of only ordinary means... 
who amass considerable wealth over the years. How? Not 
by mere chance... but by following certain definite rules... 
for instance: 
1. A definite goal is set.To attain it, they invest at 
regular intervals. 
2. They reinvest the income from their securities. 
*3. They invest where adverse business condi- 
tions will least be felt. 
*4, They buy only sound securities that they can 
continue to hold year after year. 
*5. A good rate of income is sought. 
*Our current investment recommendation will be of inter- 


est to you in respect to Nos. 3, 4and 5. Full information 
upon request; use coupon below. 


Mail coupon for circular 
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What’s What 
in Aviation 


Production in 1929—Greater 
Sales Effort Needed— 
Air Show in St. Louis 


By C. H. BIDDLECOMBE 


—— the bewildering maze of guess- 
work set up by super-enthusiasts and 
confirmed pessimists during the year, the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce has 
now extricated the actual facts regarding 
airplane and engine production in 1929, 
Ninety-six manufacturers report a pro- 
duction of 6,034 airplanes of all types, of 
which 5,357 planes were for commercial 
use and 677 for military purposes. 

The retail value of the commercial air- 
planes, not including engines, was $33,624.,- 
756; the requirements of the fighting serv- 
ices totaled $10,823,544 on the same basis 
of value. _ 

The engines produced by twenty-five 
makers totaled 7,378 with a value of 
$26,495,830; the commercial market ab- 
sorbed 5,517 engines, to a value of $17,- 
895,300, military aviation taking 1,861 
engines at $8,600,530. 

The total retail value of airplanes and 
engines of all types produced during the 
year amounted to nearly $71,000,000, to 
which should be added the value of spare 
parts supplied, which probably amounted 
to about $25,000,000, although this figure 
is difficult to estimate with accuracy. 


N the whole, the report shows a fairly 

satisfactory growth of the manufac- 
turing business, the percentage of increase 
over 1928 being 27 per cent. for airplanes 
and 126 per cent. for engines. The differ- 
ence in the ratio of increase is due to three 
causes; first, the disappearance of the war- 
surplus Curtiss OX engines, which were 
widely used in airplanes built in 1928; 
second, the marked increase in multi-en- 
gined airplanes built in 1929, and, third, 
the replacement of engines worn out or 
damaged beyond repair. 

The greatest increase in production in 
any one individual type of airplane is in 
the amphibian field, 139 of these very use- 
ful vehicles being built in 1929 as against 
30 in 1928. It is evident that the value of 
the large areas of water available for this 
type of craft throughout the United States 
is now becoming realized, and a further 
marked increase in the use of amphibian 
planes can be confidently looked for. As 
was expected, the open cockpit biplane type 
proved by far the most popular, 3,071 of 
these planes being produced to meet the 
demand for a comparatively inexpensive 
means of fast travel. A great proportion 
of these went to private owners who prefer 
the sport of real flying in the open air 
rather than the luxurious comfort of a 
closed cabin. The closed cabin monoplane 
type came second in favor with 1,562 
planes produced—the ubiquitous “Travel- 
air” from Walter Beech’s famous factory 
at Wichita, Kansas, accounting for about 
50 per cent. of this production. 

The final analysis of the report might be 





summed up by stating that the manufac- 
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turers have had a banner year and have 
made hay under a shining sun. 


F Mgheinwe the perusal of the production 
report for 1929 comes the considera- 
tion of ways and means to sell a similar 
number of planes in 1930. Everyone real- 
izes that sales effort has scarcely been 
needed in the past two years—in many 
cases new factory extensions have been 
financed by the large deposits of cash from 
customers clamoring for airplanes. The 
major problem in 1928 and part of 1929 
was one of production, and sales were al- 
most automatic in the case of a good prod- 
uct at a fair price. 

In the future, however, a real sales cam- 
paign and thoroughly efficient sales methods 
will be needed to keep even a proportion 
of the factories running full time; the pay- 
ment of dividends on many of the large 
stock issues will depend very greatly on 
the efficiency of sales organizations selling 
in a market highly competitive for the first 
time. 

In the broad sense, it has hithervo been 
necessary only to demonstrate airplanes to 
prospective purchasers and very little sales 
pressure has been needed; the future will 
see a marked change—airplane distribu- 
tors and dealers will need greater financial 
resources, wider experience in marketing 
expensive products such as_ high-grade 
automobiles, and a greater degree of selling 
ability in place of flying knowledge only. 


Ts 1930 International Aircraft Show, 
approved by the Aero Chamber of 
Commerce, will be held in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, from February 15th to 23rd, inclu- 
sive. This show will be devoted princi- 
pally to the merchandising problems now 
facing the industry, as distinct from pre- 
vious shows, which have been more in the 
nature of demonstrations of design, pro- 
duction and flying. Special arrangements 
have been made to emphasize the measures 
considered desirable in the sale of air- 
planes, including lectures on selling by na- 
tionally recognized authorities from vari- 
ous industries, to audiences composed of 
the sales staffs of the exhibitors. 

More than 300,000 square feet of fioor 
space will be occupied by some 250 exhibits 
of aircraft, engines, equipment and acces- 
sories, this being the most ambitious dis- 
play of aeronautical material yet attempted. 

There will be no air races in connection 
with this show, the flying to be carried out 
at the airport adjoining the exhibition hall 
being intended to demonstrate the airplane 
as a desirable purchase for pleasure or 
business. 

It is to be hoped that the same degree 
of careful skill that is used in making air- 
planes and engines will be in evidence in 
operating the planes at St. Louis—far too 
many accidents in 1929 were due to sheer 
carelessness. 


Alexander H. Ardley, vice-president of 
the Security First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, has been elected a vice-prsident 
of the Bankers Trust Company. 


F. I. du Pont was elected a director of 
the Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Company. 


Frederick K. Morrow, president, United 
Cigar Stores Company, has been made a 
director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd. 
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If the name of your 
bank is important 
enough to add pres- 
tige to your checks... 
yourchecks should look 


impressive enough to 
You will find a particularly strong 


personal satisfaction in signing suggest the prestige of 
checks made on La Monte National 
Safety Paper. No one can mistake your bank 


their decided atmosphere of dis- 
tinction and authority. 

La Monte Safety Paper con- 
veys a definite impression of your 
own good taste—and it establishes 
your position as a customer of one 
of the nation’s more progressive 
banks. Rich, dignified, handsome, 
this outstanding check paper is 
the choice of more than 60% of the 
great banks in America. George 
La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 


The wavy lines instantly identify La Monte Na- 
tional Safety Paper—the standard in check papers. 
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Frozen assets! To make them productive again ... to 
determine and develop the real earning capacity of in- 
dustrial plants, an increasing number of banks and finan- 
cial houses now rely on the organized procedure of 
MacDonald Bros. Inc. 

We have consistently increased earning capacity and 
net profits for a limited number of clients. Past and 
present, these client-companies represent 230 different 
industries . . . and an unbroken record of success in 
their service. Executives of Management in any indus- 
try may communicate directly with the Vice-President 
in charge of operations. 


140 Federal Street 


BOSTON 


Massachusetts 
551 Fifth Avenue 310 South Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


1623 Euclid Avenue 212 South Tyron Street 
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100 Share or 
Odd Lots 


If you desire to trade in odd 
lots of stock upon a marginal 
basis, please ask us to send a 
copy of our requirements on 


odd lot trading. 


Consult our Statistical De- 
partment freely on investment 
matters. We shall be glad on 
request to analyze your pres- 
ent holdings. 


Ask for booklet “Money Talks” 
and our current Market Letter 
Write Dept. J-15 


The services of our Foreign 
Department will be found of the 
greatest convenience to any one 
outside of the United States. 


Cable Address—Chischap 


(HisHoim & GHaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























Weekly 
Market Letter 


Gold Dust Corporation 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 


Paramount Famous Lasky 


Copy F-88 on request 


Morrison & Townsend 


Established 1902 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 
Members N. Y. Curb Exchange ( Assoc.) 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 


37 Wall Street, New York 
Uptown Office 
509 Madison Avenue 


Chicago Detroit Newport, R. I. 
Torrington, Conn. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Continues Favorable Action and 


Selective 


Commitments Are Justified 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


to give an exceedingly good ac- 

count of itself since our last 
review. At that time we stated that its 
action thus far in the new year had 
converted us to a more bullish view for 
the future. In view of the continued 
good action we also continue this feeling 
of confidence. 


The reaction which we anticipated 
before prices went ahead into new high 
ground for the current year did not ma- 
terialize to any great degree and our 
statement may be recalled that if the 
average of fifty stocks went through 220 
it would strengthen the prospects for 
considerably higher prices. As shown 
on the above chart, the averages accom- 
plished just this toward the close of 
January, and gave a fairly definite sig- 
nal that the major trend was definitely 
upward. 

The signal has been further confirmed 
by the strength since then. 


To general market has continued 


E still do not feel that enthusiasm 

should be given too free a rein, 
however, for under the existing condi- 
tions in business, it would have been a 
much more favorable sign for the long- 
pull if the: market had reacted for a 
while before going through into new 
high ground. The longer period of time 
covered by such indefinite movements 
as were witnessed around the beginning 
of the year, the broader and stronger 
would be the base for the later forward 
movement. 


The fact that the advance got under 
way before - technical considerations 
indicated might be taken as a sign of 
great strength, but we are prone to feel 
that the advance was started prema- 
turely and that, as a result, it may not 
be so long or so steady as it might have 
been if its beginning had been delayed a 
bit longer. 


EVERTHELESS, it is useless to 
quarrel with technical market ac- 
tion and, by breaking through our 
previous resistance level of 220, the mar- 
ket has declared itself in an upward 
swing. The length of the current upward 
movement is still a bit indefinite but we 
hazard the forecast that 20 points 
advance would pretty well exhaust this 
current phase. On such a basis we might 
expect our average of fifty industrial 
and railroad issues, as noted on the 
above chart, to mount to dround 240. 
We would hardly expect that point to 
be reached in one rapid and strong 
movement but it will be seen that it is 
not a tremendously great distance. Indi- 
vidual stocks ought to make the most of 
the firm undertone to stage material 
moves, but by and large, it does not look 
as though we need anticipate any great 
orgy of rapidly rising prices in the mar- 
ket as a whole. Since the movement 
would appear thus limited, buying ought 
to be postponed for intermediate periods 
of reaction and we do not counsel 
reaching for stocks, especially after they 
have had good moves. 


O summarize, the market has given 

indications of further advance for 
the near-term, but we do not anticipate 
a runaway movement, and think frequent 
periods of irregularity and reaction may 
be interspersed. For the long-term we 
are still unwilling to adopt a 100 per 
cent. bullish position for there are still 
too many difficulties in the way of a 
long-sustained bull movement. 

We would not advise readers to load 
up with stocks, therefore, and still feel 
that the more conservative basis is our 
middle ground of keeping a substantial 
portion of funds in reserve. With a 
moderate proportion of capital, however, 
we can allow the holding of selected 
issues in strong companies. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1930. 
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PEOPLE 


EORGE G. CRAWFORD has been 

elected president of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation and a member’ 
of the board of directors and executive 
committee. Mr. Crawford had been pres- 
ident of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, a United States Steel sub- 
sidiary, for twenty-two years. Herbert C. 
Ryding, vice-president since 1917, has been 
made president of Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company, *:: succeed Mr. Craw- 
ford. 

David Sarnoff, formerly executive vice- 
president, has been elected president of the 
Radio Corporation 
of America, succeed- 
ing General James 
G. Harboard, elected 
chairman. Owen D. 
Young resigned as 
chairman of the 
board and will be- 
come chairman of a 
new executive com- 
mittee. 

F. B. Rentschler, 
president of United 
Aircraft & Transport Company, has been 
elected chairman of Stout Air Services, 
Inc., a subsidiary. 

Frederick Alan Schaff has been elected 
president of the Superheater Company, 
succeeding George L. Bourne, who becomes 
chairman. 





David Sarnoff 


J L. MADDUX has been named pres- 
eident of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport-Maddux Air Lines. C. M. Keys 
is retiring as president to become chairman. 

B. A. Rowe, vice-president and general 
manager, has been elected president of the 
W. T. Grant Company, succeeding C. E. 
Freeman, who becomes chairman of the 
finance committee. 

Alexander M. Levy was elected president 
of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, succeeding the 
late Harry Hart. 

H. Bellas Hess has retired as president 
of the National Bellas Hess Company, and 
is succeeded by Albert S. Scott, formerly 
vice-president of Montgomery Ward & 
Company. 


ETER A. BOGDANOV, former chair- 

man of the Soviet Supreme Economic 
Council, has been elected chairman of the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, succeeding 
Saul G. Bron, who is leaving for London 
to take up his new post of Soviet trade 
representative to Great Britain. 

Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, was 
elected president of the American Manu- 
facturers Export Association: 

Benjamin S. Guinness has resigned his 
membership in Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Company, Mr. Guinness has been a senior 
partner in this firm since 1912. 


Kelvinator Corporation 


Analyzed in our latest Weex.y Review 


Copy F-142 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron Philadelphia 
Reading Detroit Indianapolis 














E extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desiring 
information or reports on companies 
with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Bear Market 
Ahead? 


Since the “collapse” of 1929, the stock market 
has recovered substantially, the advance in in- 
dividual stocks running from 50 to 100 points. 

Is this recovery ail that is warranted? Is a 
further bear market ahead? r, can we look 
for further substantial advance, for the balance 
of 1930? : 

Our latest Advisory Bulletin answers these 
questions, of vital importance, RIGHT HERE. 


Simply ask for FREE Bulletin FFY-15 





Papers are safe Papers.” 


American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For Forty Years 
...this bank has been 


a factor in the growth =a 
of Los Angeles, inter- 
ested in all progress, in | 
the development of 
commerce and industry 
and the maintenance 
of sound banking 


principles. 


RESOURCES EXCEED $ 135,000,000 
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Does the 
experienced 
investor need 


to be told WHAT 
‘stocks to buy? 


Isn’t it as a matter of fact, more 
important that he be advised 
WHEN to buy and sell? 

Think this over. Then send the 
coupon below and read future 
copies of “Market Action” and 
“Investment Outlook” published by 
this bureau. Study, critically, OUR 
buying and selling recommenda- 
tions on leading stocks. 


Wetsel Market Bureau 


Counselors to Investors 


Editors of “Market Action” and 
“Investment Outlook” 








Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc., 
341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
Please send without cost or obligation, 

“Market Action” and “Investment Out- 

look,” also details of our complete 5-fold 

financial advisory service. 
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FORBES for 


Wa// Street 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. 


HE market shows signs that nor- 
malcy has been restored and that the 
break of last Fall has now become 
history. Trade reviews are forecasting an 
improvement in business and money is easy 
with every indication that over a long term 
it will become easier. 

The fundamentals are therefore right 
for the purchase of common stocks and in 
this issue I am going to. give five whose 
prospects would appear particularly good. 


ACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORA- 
TION supplies gas and electricity to 
ninety-nine communities in Southern Cali- 
fornia. There are two separate and dis- 
tinct possibilities as regards this company. 
(1) Merger of Pacific Coast Utilities with 
the attendant benefits derived from any 
well planned and executed pooling of in- 
terests. (2) The development and expan- 
sion of the company’s natural gas facilities. 
The company owns all the common stock 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp., South- 
ern Counties. Gas Company of California, 
Industrial Fuel Supply Company, Madera 
Gas Company, Turlock Gas Company, 
Santa Maria Gas Company, Southwestern 
Gas & Fuel Company, Ventura Fuel Com- 


pany, and the Southern California Gas 
Corp. Through this last named acquisi- 
tion, Pacific Lighting Corp. obtained a 


99 per cent. control of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company, which furnishes gas 
to eighty-nine communities, the most im- 
portarit of which is the City of Los An- 
geles. 


HERE is a close working relationship 

between Pacific Lighting and Pacific 
Gas & Electric, as was demonstrated when 
these two companies through subsidiaries, 
formed the Northern City Gas Company 
for the purpose of supplying natural gas 
to the cities of Fresno, San Jose and 
others. Gas from the new Kettleman Hills 
oil development is planned and in order 
to assure an adequate supply a contract 
for twenty years has been signed. 

It is interesting to note that the greater 
part of the gross revenues of Pacific 
Lighting Corp. are derived from gas, 
whereas in the case of Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric it is electricity that is most important. 
If any merger of these two companies 
should be brought about therefore, the com- 
bined companies would have a more bal- 
anced revenue than is the case now with 
each one separately. 

For twelve months ending September 


30, 1929, the company reported a net in-. 


come of $6,938,505. This was an increase 
of 46% over a similar period in 1928. For 
the twelve months ending December 31, 
1929, the net income was $7,242,044. This 
is equal to $4.54 per share on 1,461,834 
shares then outstanding. 


GODFREY 


The parent company has no funded debt, 
the capital consisting of 126,935 shares of 
preferred stock and 1,462,150 shares of 
common, which is now on a $3 annual 
basis. 


ETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORA- 

TION, in its recently published re- 
port showing the operations for 1929, 
made the best showing of its existence, 
not even excluding the war years. Profits 
for the year were nearly $24,000,000 more 
than 1928 and the total earnings were 
equal to about $11 a share on 3,200,000 
shares of common stock outstanding at 
the end of the year. 

The five year $160,000,000 expansion 
program which was finished during 1928, 
has put the company in fine physical con- 
dition and the stockholders are now in 
a position to benefit from the economies 
effected. A large part of the bonded debt 
has recently been called for retirement, 
and the saving in interest will, of course, 
accrue to the common stock holders. The 
company entered 1930 with orders on hand 
totaling $86,000,000 as against less than 
$60,000,000 for the previous year. The 
company’s financial position was extra- 
ordinarily good on December 31, 1929 with 
$196,000,000 cash or liquid securities. 

The stock of a very strong company, 
operating in a fundamental industry, yield- 
ing around 6 per cent. in a declining, long 
term money market, and selling at less 
than ten times last year’ earnings, would 
appear to be a conservative purchase. 


IMMONS COMPANY is the largest 

manufacturer of bedsteads, mattresses, 
etc., in the world and in September of 
last year through the acquisition of 
Berkey & Gay, the company’s field has 
been considerably expanded. This latter 
company is planning mass production of 
low priced furniture from Zalmite, a new 
composition. In October, Simmons ac- 
quired B. F. Huntley Furniture Company 
and subsidiaries located in North Carolina. 
Through one of these subsidiaries, lumber 
will be milled for the manufacture of Sim- 
mons Furniture. Roanoke Mills and Pat- 
terson Mills are also controlled. 

Earning for six months to June 30, 1929 
were equal to $3.09 per share, which com- 
pares very favorably with $3.89 for the 
entire year 1928. Total sales for 1929 
were about $52,000,000 as against $36,500,- 
000 for 1928. The recently inaugurated 
expansion program gives every evidence 
of being successful and given a little more 
time, substantial benefits should accrue to 
the stockholders. 


EEE CAN COMPANY is the 


largest manufacturer of metal con- 
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HE many advantages it offers the small as well as the 
large investor are outlined in a booklet which we will 
gladly send to any one interested. 


Ask for Booklet F. 417 
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tainers in the world, with plants in forty- 
five cities in the United States, Canada 
and Hawaii. This company has pursued an 
ultra-conservative policy. Over $80,000,- 
000 in earnings have been ploughed back 
into the business in the last twenty years. 
About half of this amount has been put 
into the new plant and the remainder held 
as working capital. 

The company has no funded debt, the 
entire capitalization consisting of 412,333 
shares of 7 per cent. preferred and 2,473,- 
998 shares of common. Net income in 
1928 was equal to $6.86 per share of com- 
mon as compared to $4.11 for 1927 and it 
is expected that around $10 will be shown 
for 1929. 

Due to the dominant position of this 
company in its field, and the excellent posi- 
tion of the company itself and the steady 
increase in the consumption of can goods, 
much can be expected from the stock 
over a period of time. 


[| NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER is 
the leader in the agricultural equip- 
ment field, and is also a large manufac- 
turer of trucks, tractors and binder twine. 
It is a completely rounded unit, operating 
manufacturing plants in this country, also 
Canada, France, Germany and Sweden. 
In the United States the manufacturing 
plants include a steel, lumber, plow and 
spring company, and either directly or 
through subsidiaries, International Har- 
vester operates iron and coal mines. Two 
short line railroads are also included 
among the company’s activities. There is 
a very complete selling organization 





through subsidiaries organized under the 
laws of the particular country in which 
they operate. 

In order to assure a supply of raw 
material for its twine mills, the company 
maintains a buying organization in the 
Philippines and operates a sizal plantation 
in Cuba. There is no funded debt, the 
capitalization consisting of 737,123 shares 
of 7% cumulative preferred and 4,409,185 
shares of common. Net income has in- 
creased in every year since 1921 and in 
1928 was equal to $5.99 per share on the 
stock then outstanding. The present stock 
is on a $2.50 cash dividend basis. Inter- 
national Harvester is in the first class as 
regards working capital and is ranked only 
by Standard Oil of New Jersey, United 
States Steel and General Motors. 


Tt HE general outlook for the company’s 
product is excellent and there is an 
immense undeveloped field still waiting to 
be opened. The company’s business is, of 
course, affected by the prosperity of the 
farmer, both here and abroad and it is 
not until recently that anything concrete 
has been done to organize agriculture on 
industrial mass production lines. Real 
organization and co-ordination eventually 
will come to the great benefit of the farmer 
and attendant: good business for the farm 
implement manufacturer. 


Colonel John W. Prentiss, head of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the American Home Products Cor- 
poration. 


Passenger Planes Get New Rules 
Prohibiting Low Altitude 
Operation 


ASSENGER-CARRYING airplanes 

are prohibited from flying lower than 
an altitude of 500 feet, and if forced below 
that minimum by weather conditions must 
land at the earliest possible opportunity, 
under terms of an amendment to the air 
commerce rules announced by Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. 

“The amendment, which becomes effec- 
tive immediately,” said Mr. Young, “places 
the absolute minimum altitude of an air- 
plane carrying passengers for hire at 500 
feet under any circumstances, other than 
for the purpose of taking off and landing. 

“In its application the new requirement 
gives a pilot but one alternative in the 
event he is forced by weather conditions 
to descend below such established minimum 
altitude, and that is to effect a landing at 
the earliest opportunity, either by return- 
ing to his point of last departure or going 
to the nearest landing field or other area 
suitable for an emergency landing. 

“Preliminary reports received by the de- 
partment from its inspectors on the West 
Coast, and from other sources, concerning 
the recent aircraft accident near Oceanside, 
Cal., indicate the necessity for such min- 
imum altitude requirement, and that it will 
be an exceedingly important safeguard in 
future operations.” 
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Actual photograph of New York's financial district, showing predomi- 
nant position of The Manhattan Company Building 
Starrett Built—-Starrett Owned 


The Manhattan Company Building © 


Securing an Attractive 6% Investment 


Fe menial among giants, The 
Manhattan Company 
Building towers high above the 
downtown New York skyline, 
one hundred and twenty feet 
higher than the Woolworth 
Tower. 

Strategically located in the 
heart of the Wall Street finan- 
cial district this 70 story build- 
ing will be one of the outstand- 
ing commercial structures of 
the world. It is 925 feet high 
and contains 63 stories 


Forty Wall Street Corporation, 
owner of The Manhattan Com- 
pany Building, First Mortgage 
Fee and Leasehold 6% Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds afford a most 
attractive investment oppor- 
tunity. The value of the com- 
pleted property, including fee, 
leaseholds and building, has 
been independently appraised at 
$22,000,000. On the basis of this 
valuation, these Bonds will 
represent less than a 57% loan. 





of office space, seven 
additional pent house 
floors and two base- 
ments. Its tenants will 
include many of Amer- 
ica’s oldest and most 
distinguished banking, 
investment and law 
firms. 


so% 
RENTED 





MARGIN OF SAFETY 
FOR BONDHOLDERS 





os 100% 
RENTED RENTED 


This wide margin of 
safety will be increased 
still further through 
the operation of a quar- 
terly Sinking Fund, 
beginning November 
Ist, 1930, sufficient to 
retire all of these 
Bonds at or before ma- 
turity. 








Gross annual rentals from leases and contracts for leases already signed 
are more than sufficient to cover estimated annual operating expenses, 
maintenance, insurance and real estate taxes, average annual ground 
rent and maximum annualinterest requirements on these Bonds. 


Write for special booklet 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


Please send me copy of your special Booklet 
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Livestock Production 


Increasing 


Expansion May Have Far- 
Reaching Effects on Prices 


By A. B. GENUNG 


N the early part of each year certain 
[ics and figures become available 

which have quite a significant mean- 
ing for the country’s farm business. The 
most significant thing which has come to 
light just recently relates to the live- 
stock industries. 


The Departraent of Agriculture has 
just completed its annual inventory of 
livestock on American farms, made every 
year as of January 1. This livestock in- 
ventory is an important item every sea- 
son, of course, since it gives the only 
reliable check on the greatest of the 
farmers’ liquid assets. But this year it 
is more than usually significant, for it 
records one of those important, long- 
time swings in production. 


Speaking by and large, the livestock 
population of this country has been de- 
creasing steadily for about ten years. 
This has been true not only of the power 
animals, horses, but likewise of the prin- 
cipal meat animals, especially cattle. One 
way to grasp this shrinking picture 
quickly is to lump together all the live- 
stock, young and old, into “animal units” 
—an animal unit being the equivalent, 
in terms of feed consumed, of one ma- 
ture horse or cow. On January 1, 1920, 
there were a total of 97,500,000 such ani- 
mal units on American farms. This num- 
ber declined steadily down to 82,732,000 
at the beginning of last year. This de- 
cline in number was accompanied by 
notable improvement in the prices of 
beef cattle and dairy products and by 
far-reaching, favorable effects upon the 
general agricultural situation throughout 
the West. 


OW the figures of the 1930 inventory 

reveal that the tide of production 
has turned or is just on the verge oi 
turning. In spite of fewer hogs this 
year than last, the increases in cattle 
and sheep proved more than an offset. 
The total number of animal units on 
farms this January amounted to 
82,749,000. 

The most striking fact is the increase 
in numbers of cattle, especially of young 
stock. The total number of cattle and 
calves on hand this year was 57,967,000, 
an increase of nearly 3 per cent. over 
the previous year. The number of dairy 
cows and heifers showed about the same 
percentage increase, whereas normally 
only about 1 per cent increase is re- 
quired annually to balance the natural 
increase in demand for dairy products. 
Still further significant is the fact that 
heifer calves, that is, dairy heifers from 
one to two years old, increased nearly 
6 per cent. in numbers during the year. 
In other words, the dairy industry 
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The eeonomic value 
of Investment Companies 





CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


NVESTMENT companies such as 
those in the American Founders 
group must justify their existence by 
achieving better-than-average results 
in periods of depression as well as in 
times of inflation. 


The funds contributed by the de- 
benture owners and shareholders 
are invested and managed with a view 
to obtaining the highest income con- 
sistent with safety—to achieve in 
“good times” above the average yield 
and appreciation, and in “bad times” 
to experience less than an average 
shrinkage in earnings and market 
values. 


A high average rate of gross earn- 
ings of all the five companies in the 


American Founders group has been 
maintained since the oldest was 
formed in 1921. Interest and divi- 
dends have provided the basicincome, 
while profits from sale of investments 
have been greater in some years than 
in others. In 1929 income from the 
latter source was unusually large. 


From the total income the ex- 
penses, taxes and debenture interest 
are paid, reserves and surplus are 
built up and dividends are distributed 
to the stockholders. This unified man- 
agement of the combined funds of 
many is devised to afford greater 
safety and income than the average 
man obtains through his individual 


operations. 


American Founders Corporation, 
now controlling the other four com- 
panies, has consolidated resources 
exceeding $200,000,000. Copies of 
the consolidated annual report for 
the fiscal year 1929 may be obtained 
from bankers and security dealers or 
from Founders General Corporation, 


50 Pine Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


4 Sharing 





Subsidiary Investment Companies 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, LTD. 


AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, 














Many Countries > 


$ Income Payments 
A Year 


BOND INTEREST 
$1.75 paid quarterly 


on $100 Bond 


CURRENT DIVIDEND 


$.32)4 per share paid quarterly 
on 5 Shares Common Stock 


Current Annual Return 


on Unit at $150.... 


This more than ordinary return is offered you with 
the safety inherent in Banking Institutions, 
through investment in the 


Bond and Share Units of 
Industrial Credit Corp. 


of Ameriea 


A banking institution extending credit to the masses 


Mail coupon for full information, including 
thirty page booklet on Industrial Banking 


¢ 


> 


FELIX AUERBACH Co. 


Sole Distributors 


280 Broadway 





New York 


4 meeEED Our clients are protected through the establish- 


ment of a customer market on these securities. 





Advt. No. 383 





another 


NEW ONE 


NO-RING 
LOOSE LEAF 
BOOKS 







A serine metal tube, eaten on a metal track, firmly 
holds all sheets in place. Complete with fifty sheets 
bond Saat = standard sizes and colored leatherette 
covers. 30¢ to $1.65. Ask your dealer or write for 
circulars or samples on approval. F.2 


NEVA-CLOG Products, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 















CON VER T. mL 
BONDS of the 


EMPIRE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 








provide (1) A strong margin of safety for 
your principal; (2) Attractive yield, over 
6% at the current price; (3) A conversion 
privilege with interesting profit possibilities. 











Write for Circular ET52 


GrorGe M_ForRMAN 
& Company 


Investment Securities Since 1885 


112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 












FORBES fur 


stands right face to face with possible 
and serious overproduction. 

This latter situation is disturbing tc 
producers in view of the slump already 
experienced, within the last three months, 
by the dairy industry. Nation-wide 
“surpluses” of milk and butter and a 
drastic fall in prices have led dairymen 
all over the country to scan the situa- 
tion anxiously for explanations and for 
signs of the road ahead. Now comes 
the inventory which confirms the sus- 
picions of a substantial increase in num- 
bers of cows and heifers. 


b eencaen is no evidence of very much 
increase in beef herds as yet and the 
slaughter this year is expected to be 
about the same as 1929. But the im- 
portant thing is that there are a few 
more calves. The cattle industry ap- 
parently is passing or has already passed 
the low point of its production cycle and 
is beginning a slow expansion. ‘Cattle- 
men are faced with the probability of 
several years of increasing numbers -and 
with the fact that in previous experience 
such periods of expansion have been ac- 
companied by several years of generally 
declining prices. 

So far as the swine industry is con- 
cerned, it is in strong position for this 
year at least. There are about 7 per 
cent. fewer hogs in the country than a 
year ago, which indicates fewer going 
to slaughter this Summer than last. 
However, the packers listened to similar 
talk of smaller supplies last Summer 
and bid the prices of hogs up to levels 
which they later indicated were unjusti- 
fied in view of the heavy runs of hogs 
which finally did go to market. What 
the outcome will be this year, therefore, 
in respect to hog prices remains to be 
seen, 


i history repeats itself, there will prob- 
ably be an increase in pig production 
by the Spring of 1931, if not earlier. 
This will be especially likely if we have 
a fairly large corn crop this year. 

The number of sheep increased last 
year as has been the case for the last 
seven years. The rate of increase was 
not quite so rapid, however, as in other 
recent years. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that 
the stage is now set on American farms 
for an expansion of the meat animal 
industries. This represents the turning 
of a corner in the post-war progress of 
agriculture. It may have far-reaching 
effects on the prices, not only of live- 
stock but of livestock products, feed 
crops and even land values. Meanwhile, 
the premium must go more and more 
surely to the most efficient producers. 

The numbers of livestock on farms 
January 1, 1930, with percentage increase 
or decrease from a year ago were as 
follows: 


Number Percentage 
January 1, 1930 change in year 
Horses and colts...... 13,440,000 —3 
Mules and mule colts. 5,322,000 —1 
Cattle and calves...... 57,967,000 +3 
Sheep and lambs...... 48,913,000 +3 
Swine, including pigs. 52,600,000 —7 
Dairy cows and heifers 22,499,000 +3 
Heifer calves.......... 4,669,000 +6 


The total value of farm livestock this 
January stood at $5,865,000,000 as com- 
pared with $6,003,000,000 a year ago. 





Forbes Stock 


Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 702 $89 
N ‘ - Qi 
No 1,150 40 
25 2,476 47 
No 600 135 
No 770 92 
No 1,830 53 
100 450 135 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) 
i Year ended June 30. (j) 
efore charges for depletion. 


ended. April 30. ( 
November 30. a 


FEBRUARY 15, 


Earns 
1928 


$5.61 
11.12 
2.82 
6.86 
2.75¢ 
1,92 
8.24 
7.60 
12.11 
Nil 
3.32 
1.10 
1.12 
3.49 
18.09 
10.30 
7.72 
10.77° 


12.43 
2.25 
3.20 
4.54 
6.628 
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4.60" 
65 
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1930 


Earns, 1929 


m=months 


$5.63, 9 m 


eeeeee 


2.54, 9 m 


0.28 
5.93 


4.96, 12 in 
7.26 
231, it 


9.14 


eoveee 


eeeees 


common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 





Div. Long Term 

Rate Price Range 
Air Reduction............. $3 200- 22; ’20-’28* 
Atited Chemteal...........065.0 6 253- 34; ’20-’28 
Alig. CHANMEES...o.000.000205 3 200- 26; ’20-’28* 
American WAR s6 . .6:s.005:0.0:0 4 118- 39; ’27-’28 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 88; ’25-’28 
Amer. Locomotive......... 8 145- 65; ’23-’28 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 293- 43; ’22-’28* 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 96- 36; ’22-’28 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 211-114; ’22-’28 
Pee, WOR esse cece as 166- 14; ’20-’28 
Anaconda Copper.......... 7 120- 28; ’24-’28* 
Andes CGBDeGP ..6:cc005000 5. 3 56- 36; 1928 
AS GE RR oc cccss 02 27- 9; 25-28 
Assoc. Dry Goods... ...... 2.50 76- 37; ’25-’28 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 10 204- 94; ’23-’28 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 268- 83; ’22-’28 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 154- 50; ’23-’28* 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 143- 68; ’27-’28 
Baltimore & Ohio..,...... 7 126- 40; ’23-’28 
Ey ara 2 56- 10; ’22-’28 
Bethlehem Steel........... 6 88- 37; ’23-’28 
Borden Company......... K 187- 67; ’25-’28* 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 78- 9; ’23-’28 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 204- 56; ’24-’28 
BOW SNC. .6.o6ss0c00s0 3 56- 29; ’26-’28 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 249- 65; ’25-’28* 
‘California Packing ..,.... a 83- 60; ’26-’28 
Cerro de. Pasay o.00:5<s010.00% 6 119- 23; ’20-’28 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 219- 54; ’22-’28 
Chic., Mil., St, Paul & Pac. .. 41- 3; ’22-’28 
Childs Company ........... 2.40 75- 32; ’24-’28 
Chrysler Corp... 3.0.56 3 141- 28; ’25-’28 
BOE Cs a ener ere 4 181- 41; ’22-’28* 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 2 96- 20; ’20-’28 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 141- 82; ’26-’28* 
Commercial Credit... ..... 2 71- 14; ’25-’28 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 170- 56; ’23-’28* 
Continental Can ..:........ 2.50 134- 34; ’20-’28 
Continental Motors ........ .. Zi- 5: 22-28 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... .. 63- 12; ’21-’28 
Corn Prods. Refining....... 3a 94- 35; ’26-’28 
Be RS rene 3 108- 48; ’21-’28 
Cuba Gane Stars. ccccuics 3 : 18- 4; ’24-’28 
Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 11; ’20-’28 
CUPtiss=WHEHE oc iccccwass oe 289- 6; ’22-’28* 
Davison Chemical....... oe bee 81- 23; ’20-’28 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 93; ’22-’28 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 173-108 ; ’22-’28 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503-105; ’22-’28* 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 49- 15; ’25-’28 
fe are kre 73- 10; ’23-’28 
PUM GA icc sivcais 5 184- 35; ’23-’28 
PHOEPOTE DOKAG. 2 o.oe eis sies.s ss 4 109- 8; ’20-’28 
General Asphalt .,........ 4 97- 23; ’20-’28 
General Electric ........... 1.60 222- 79; ’26-’28* 
Genetal Foods, .66..626.0. 3 143- 61; ’25-’28* 
General Motors........... 3 282- 64; ’25-’28* 
General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 60; ’25-’28 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 123- 95; ’27-’28 
Gooatich, B. FF ..:..ss0sa00. 4 109- 17; ’20-’28 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 140- 45; ’27-’28 
Graham-Paige Motor...,.. .. 61- 9; ’25-’28 
Great Northern, Pfd....... 5 115- 50; ’22-’28 
Gulf States Steel.......... 4 105- 25; ’20-’28 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’28 
Hudson Motor ............ 5 140- 19; ’22-’28 
PGND: BROROE 5. goes cc ees 2r 84- 9; ’20-’28 
Tilinows: Centtal 15....0.... 7 149-113; ’26-’28 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 9; ’22-’28 
Int. Business Machine..... 6 166- 83; ’24-’28* 
Int. Combustion Eng....... .. 80- 19; ’22-’28 
int, TIATVCN 360i, .0s0cs Coe 395- 66; ’20-’28* 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1 270- 24; ’25-’28* 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 22; ’20-’28* 
i. : & 2 Serer 2 201- 64; ’23-’28 


(r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


Year ended January 31. 
Year ended August 31. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


Guide 





Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 


High Low 


22334- 77 
35434-197 
75%4- 35% 
184%4- 86 
106%4- 75 
136 - 90 
130%4- 62 


145%%-105 
49%- 20 
14034- 78% 
100%4- 53 
81%- 40 
24814- 99 
51%4- 36 
96%- 29 


847%- 63% 
120 - 52% 
27934-160 
447%- 16 
75%- 44% 
135 - 26 
1544-101 
78Y%4- 27% 
140 - 52 
625%- 18 
183%4- 80% 
92 - 40% 
28%- 6% 
474%- 18 
12634- 70 
1213%4- 71 
SYa- % 
17 - 6% 
30%- 6% 
69%- 21% 
226 -141% 
16934-120% 
231 - 80 


865%- 29% 
931%4- 41% 


6954- 123% 
54%- 23% 


9434- 42% 
403 -168% 


54 - 7% 
128%4- 85% 
79 - 42 
583%- 34%4 
93%4- 38 
82 - 18 
153%4-116 
583%- 15 


4414- 20 
149%4- 53 


~(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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(d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 


(u) Plus 5% in 





































November 30. 
common stock. 


(q) 


Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1928 
No 1,282 $10 Nilk 
No 9, 116 31 5.01 
No "825 10 0.20 
10 «65,520 14 2.81 
No _1,231 29 3.46 
50 1,210 100 5.48 
2 1756 30 6.82 
No 1,334 33 5.98) 
25 500 36 4.07 
2 1362 20 0.75 
No 755 69 7.83 
No 1,158 24 5.50 
No 1,858 51 2.45 
No 809 108 4.52 
100 828 119 7,14 
No 3,424 12 4.77 
No 2,730 20 7.63" 
25 2,400 46 7.31 
No 600 12 3.56 
No 1,190 28 7.10 
No 3,881 11 3.27 
100 310 174 11.45 
No _ 5,430 19 1.93 
100 4,637 149 10.85 
100 338 204 12:51 
100 1,571 + 118 8.62 
100 1,402 209 21.25 
No — 5,012 25 4.51 
100 2,480 177 8.52 
25 2,850 24 3.05 
No 15,020 5 1.453 
50 2,360 65 3.00 
No 2,214 35 4.22 
50 11,233 94 7.35 
100 450 153 16.17 
No 2,388 44 2.48 
No 376 74 Nil 
No 5,021 25 3.29 
No 3,369 126 4.86 
No 6,590 3 3.04 
50 ~=1,400 86 8.78 
No — 1,333 2 0.574 
10 2,000 16 2.54 
No 831 128 4.25 
100 655 137 11.01 
No 4,284 36 6.28 
No 5,494 53 2.21 
100 1 197 6,11 
100 3,724 158 10.48 
100 =1,230 188 12:51 
No 12,533 4 Bats 
No __1,421 48 6.57 
No 12,594 45 3.66 
25 24,520 42 4.43 
25 17,364 31 2.28 
10 ~=—:1,200 23 6.46 
No 1 304 53 7.16 
25 ~=—«8,450 40 5.34 
No 2,540 9 5.72 
No 2,402 30 5.72 
20 3,267 12 1.55 
No 676 32 6.30 
25 3,792 41 2.93 
100 2,223 187 18.95 
No 1,595 9 2.52 
No 2,500 79 8.24 
20 600 53 1.46 
No 320 70 10.30 
No 397 24 1.54 
No 733 56 7.52¢ 
No 1,538 80 Nil 
100 7,116 205 12.48 
100 666 156 4.22 
No 2,400 Nil 1.403 
100 998 193 15.11 
No 3,172 17 2.04 
50 2,290 75 8.78 
50 800 51 2.45 
5 goer 19 1.90 
10 89,750 15 3.63 


“Including prices on old stock. 
ended. April 30 


Earns, 


1929 


m=months 


$1.04, 12 


eeeeee 


eeeees 


eeeees 


CCCO eg © 


eesees 


eeeeee 


ot 2 G26 


3. 48, 8 
Nil, 6 
21.19 


5.68 
6,27, 12 
15.13 
1.94, 9 
4.92, 6 
1.75, 6 
1.35, 9 
3.66 


(a) Partly extra. 
‘ (s) Year ended June 30. 
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a 


BH8353 33 83 8888 


3 


BBSS 88 88 


BSS8B8 38 


(j) Year ended August 31. 


Before charges for depletion. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(r) 1 


Div. 

Rate 
Kelvinator. Corp. ...ccccce 6s 
Kennecott Copper ......... $5 
oe 
eS rere 1.60 
Rroger Grocery ......0000 lu 
Lehigh Valley............. 3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 


Og a ere ee 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... .. 
DEMO WEUER ovis esas 6 
PO MRS Basnkac cen seaw es 2u 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 
BAMSSOUTE PFACING......00cc000 ss 
Montgomery Ward........ 3 
Nash Motors..........00.- 6 
National Biscuit........... 7 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... It 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.50t 
po oS eee 

Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 8 


N. Y., Chic., & St, Louis.. 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 6 
Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
North American........... 
Northern Pacific........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 


Packard Motors........... 0.90 
Pan American Pet. “B”.... .. 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky .. 3 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 4 
Pere Marquette ........... 6 
Philips Petroleum.......... 2a 
Preenen Siett Cali... acces se 
Public Service of N. J.... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 4 
Radio Corporation......... .. 
ee eee 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc.......°.. 
MOO BIOLOES 0... iics.cce sce sce 1.50a 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 8a 
Sears Roebtick ............ 2,50t 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... .. 


Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway......... 8 
Standard Brands.......... 1.50 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50a 
Standard Oil of California 2.50 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Standard Oil of New York 


Stewart-Warner .......... 3.50v 
Studebaker Corp.......... 5t 
Texas Corporation......... 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 


Toepacco Products ........6 «. 


Underwood Elliot Fisher... 5 
Union Oil of California.... 

NOMIOM, PBCINGs 6s.oa.5005,050.0 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
WMO. Plies cs cc cscsi cee 4 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
ae eee 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 5 


& —  -"yeee eer 
Tbs, Mev bare diésew endian 7 
Wabash Ratlway.......... .. 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 4 
Western Union............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric..... 5 
White Motors............. 2 
Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


f/ in common stock. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 6; 
156- 14; 
96- 10; 
92- 42: 
145- 35; 


127- 40; 
128- 49; 
77- 14; 
178- 35; 
47- 24; 


242- 25; 
382- 54; 


241- 67; 
83- 14; 
202- 89: 
97- 22; 
118- 50; 


137- 31; 
163- 10; 


'24-'28* 
'22-'28 
'24-'28 
'23-'28 
°24-'28* 
'24-'28 
'20-'28 
'22-"28* 
; '20-'28 


; 12228 
; '22-'28 
; '26-'28* 


; '26-’28 
; 23-28 
; '23-’28* 
; '26-’28 
; '24-’28* 
; *20-’28* 
; 26-28 
; '22-’28 


°23-'28* 
’22-’28* 


; '22-'28 
; '20-"28* 
; '22-'28 
; '23-'28 
; '20-'28 
; ’20-'28* 


1; ’26-'28 


; '21-'28* 
; '24-'28 
; ’22-'28 
; '27-'28 
; '22-'28 
; ’22-'28 
; '24-'28 
; '27-'28 


; 22-28 
; °24-’28 
; 20-28 
; 24-28 


; '26-’28 
; °26-'28 
; ’22-’28* 
; *22-’28* 
; '23-’28* 
; °24-’28 
; °24-’28 


Listed 1929 


150- 98; 
300- 16; 
138- 37; 
51- 14; 
94- 48; 
97- 22; 
176- 70; 


96- 6; 
138- 7; 
201- 89; 

57- 40; 
144- 49; 
105- 30; 

35- 5: 
226- 72; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


’26-'28 
’22-’28* 
’22-’28 
27-28 
°25-'28 
22-28 
’20-’28 


22-28 
°24-’28* 
22-28 
27-28 
’22-28 
’22-’28 
’22-’28 
’24-’28* 
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Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 


High Low 
19%- 5 
1047%- 49% 
783%4- 3% 
57%4- 28 
1221%4- 38% 

102%4- 65 
106%- 80 
8414- 32 
8834- 39% 
31%- 14% 
11434- 55% 
2551%4-110 
39%- 22% 
653%4- 27% 
1013%- 46 
156%- 42% 
118%- 40 
23634-140 
7 9 


1863%4- 66% 
118%- 75% 
9834- 42 
32%4- 13 
69%4- -" 


991%4- 73 


11434- 26 
14734-101% 
573%4- 20% 
31%- 10% 
146%4- 62% 
13334-101 
181 - 80 
45 - 21 
125 - 21 
157%4-105 
162%-109 
4434- 20 
24334- 73% 
pal . 


ad -o— 


08 - 38% 


71%- 50 
85%4- 42% 
13934- 58%4 
22%- 1 
18134- 82 
57 - 42% 
2975%-200 
162 - 31 
158%4- 99 
55%- 12 
24354- 95 
35%- 5 
119%4- 50% 
65 - 15 
26134-150 


35 - 5% 
103%- 52% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


Prices % 
0° - as. 
59 85 
3 
33 
46 
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(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 
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Senior Bond Issues of Weaker Roads 
Benefit in Rail Mergers 
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By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Senior Bonds of Weaker Merger Roads 


Road Rate Price Yield 

Chi. & E. Illinois gen. mtg... .... 5% 771% 7.2% 
Chi. Gt. West Ist mtg.......... 4 65% 6. 
EARINGS be- Den. & R. G. W. ref. & Imp..... 5 88 5.7 
fore the In- Den. & R. G. W. gen. mtg....... 5 9334 5.4 
terstate Com- Mid. Valley adj. inc............ 5 75 72 
merce Commission on N. O. Gt. North Ist mtg....... 5 75 7.1 
applications of the Seshensd Air L. tet mig........ 4 66 71 
Baltimore & Ohio to West. Maryland Ist mtg.. ..... 4 80% 5.5 


acquire control of the 


Outstanding 

$33,200,000 

40,485,000 
14,000,000 HE Western 
29,808,000 Maryland Railway, 
2,702,000 assigned to the new 
8,248,000 Wabash System under 
39,775,000 the commission’s latest 
46,565,000 proposal, is strategic- 


ally located in that it 





Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh and _ the 
Buffalo & Susquehan- 
na have focused attention again upon the 
commission’s consolidation program. 

Although no one seems to believe the 
proposal for establishment of about twenty 
major systems will get very far in the 
near future, the fact that railroad exec- 
utives are showing greater interest in uni- 
fications is regarded favorably in financial 
circles. One of the points stressed by the 
Baltimore & Ohio in its argument for 
taking over the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
was that the step would add a weak line 
to a strong system. The commission has 
pointed to the necessity of making provi- 
sion for weak lines in any comprehensive 
consolidation plan. 

The B. & O. is more interested in 
strengthening its lines between Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia and New York than in 
providing assistance for a weak road, op- 
ponents of the proposal insist, but the fact 
remains that the B. & O. has suggested its 
willingness to pay $90 a share for the out- 
standing preferred and common stocks of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna not already 
owned. Thus, if the Willard road’s appli- 
cation should be approved, the credit posi- 
tion of the Buffalo & Susquehanna would 
be measurably 


Guarantee of Stronger 
Systems in Event of 
Consolidations Would 
Strengthen Credit of 
Less Favored Lines 
and Lower Yield on 
Their Obligations 


ably would be guaranteed by stronger 
roads, giving such securities a high rating. 
Some senior bond issues of small roads 
have been selling lately to yield 6 per cent. 
or more, whereas if guaranteed by strong 
roads, these bonds probably would yield 5 
per cent. or less. 

It may be of interest, therefore, to study 
examples of railroad securities that 
might be affected in consolidation pro- 
grams. These include bond issues of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, the New Orleans 
Great Northern, the Chicago Great West- 
ern, the Western Maryland, the Seaboard 
Air Line and the Midland Valley. 


is almost certain to 
figure prominently in 
any comprehensive re- 


adjustment of trunk lines. The road, oper- 


ating about 875 miles, forms an important 
link for a system connecting the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic Coast at Balti- 
more or some Southern port. 

The Baltimore & Ohio acquired from 
Rockefeller interests and in the open mar- 
ket about 43 per cent. of the road’s out- 
standing capital stock and, in consequence, 
has been cited by the commission for vio- 
lation of the Clayton Act. | 

The Baltimore & Ohio has sought to 
connect the Western Maryland with the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie for a line from the 
Great Lakes to Baltimore. The road is 
an important originator of coal traffic. 

It has outstanding an issue of $46,565,000 
first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds, due 1952, 
which are a first mortgage on a major part 
of the property. Traffic has shown a steady 
growth, while in the meantime bonded debt 
has increased little. Earnings in recent 
years have averaged about twice fixed 
charges. 

The bonds have been selling recently to 
yield slightly more than 5% per cent. 


HE Seaboard 





strengthened. 


Air Line, also 





It is reasonable 80 


to suppose, too, that 
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senior securities of 
other weak lines 
would be strength- 


re 





ened if such lines 76 


were taken under 
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the wing of strong 74 
roads. It is too 


early to say what 72 
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(OPERATING RATIO of 


WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 
(PER CENT OF EXPENSES. 


TO REVENUES. 
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assigned to the 
Wabash System in 
the commission’s 
consolidation plan, 
is one of the im- 
portant lines ex- 
tending in the rap- 
idly developing 
Southeast. Traffic 
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Over 350,000 investors 


share in the earnings of this  _ 
Billion Dollar Organization 


















IL, gas, electric and other properties 

combined in the CITIES SERVICE 
organization now represent more than a 
thousand million dollars of assets. 


Earnings of these properties are shared 
by more than 350,000 holders of the Com- 
mon stock of CITIES SERVICE COMPANY, 
which controls, through stock ownership, 
this great group of more than 100 sub- 
sidiary corporations. 


Engaged in the production and sale of 
necessities of modern life, cITIES SERVICE 
subsidiaries enjoy constantly growing mar- 
kets for their products and services. In 
the past twelve months, CITIES SERVICE 
COMPANY made a new high record of net 
earnings — over $43,000,000. 


CITIES SERVICE Common stock, at the 
current market price, yields over 61/4,% 
annually in stock and cash. 











When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner in 
one of the largest industrial organizations 
in the country, with a record of nineteen 
years of growth—and an assured future 
of still greater growth. 


























Mail the coupon below and we will send 
you, without obligation on your part, 
an interesting booklet describing citT1Es 
SERVICE and its investment securities. 
























FORBES for 


good margin and considerable progress has 
been made in recent years. 

The first mortgage bonds, of which 
slightly less than $40,000,000 are outstand- 
ing, are secured by a first mortgage on 
286 miies of road and a second mortgage 
on 1,512 miles, subject to about $25,000,000 
underlying bonds. It is figured that they 
are outstanding at about $36,000 a mile. 
The mileage includes the line from Rich- 
mond to Jacksonville and to Atlanta as 
well as most of the line to Montgomery. 
Under the readjustment plan recently made 
effective about $20,000,000 new capital was 
obtained through issuance of common 
stock. 

The bonds have been selling lately to 
yield a little more than 7 per cent. 


HE Chicago Great Western, which has 

come along fast in recent years, has 
been assigned by the commission to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe under the 
proposed consolidation plan. The road has 
outstanding $35,484,000 first mortgage 4s, 
due 1959, and has pledged an additional 
$5,000,000. 

About 1,500 miles of road are operated 
extending from Chicago to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul as well as to Omaha and 
Kansas City. The first mortgage bonds 
are secured virtually by a first mortgage 
on the entire property, about 93 per cent. 
of the mileage being owned. 

The road has suffered, with other lines. 
in the Northwest, from a low rate struc- 
ture but earnings have been sufficient to 
cover interest requirements by a fair m:ar- 
gin. Dividends are in arrear on the pre- 
ferred stock to the extent of about $50 a 
share. 

The bonds have been selling to yield 
almost 634 per cent. 


NOTHER Middle Western road that 

has had hard sledding under the pre- 
vailing low rate structure is the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railway, assigned in 
the commission’s plan to the stronger Chi- 
cago & North Western system. 

This company operates almost 1,000 miles 
of road, extending principally from Chi- 
cago to St. Louis, and its traffic has been 
predominantly soft coal. General mer- 
chandise has been increasing in recent years 
to some extent, however. Earnings have 
averaged slightly more than interest re- 
quirements in the last several years. 

The general mortgage 5s, due 1951, are 
outstanding to the amount of $33,200,000 
= are a general mortgage on the entire 
property, subject to about $7,000,000 prior 
liens. The entire bonded debt is about 
$40,000,000, or about $43,000 a mile. 

The bonds have been selling recently to- 
yield about 7% per cent. 





HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 
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TMHE Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Railroad assigned to the Missouri Pa- 
cific system, figured in the news recently 
as supposedly seeking control of the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake, one whose principal as- 
sets is the Moffat Tunnel. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
controlled by the Missouri Pacific, operates 
a system extending westward from Denver 
and Pueblo, where it connects with the 
Missouri Pacific, to Salt Lake City, con- 
necting with the Western Pacific, and to 
Ogden, where it joins the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Union Pacific. Its lines run- 
about 2,500 miles. 





It has outstanding about $14,000,000 re- - 
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funding and improvement mortgage 5s, 
due 1978, and almost $30,000,000 general 
mortgage 5s, due 1955. The refunding and 
improvement 5s are secured by a mort- 


exchange its common stock on a share-for- 
share basis. 

Earnings of the New Orleans Great 
Northern, whose line extends from Jack- 
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cent. of the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Rdilway, which earned more than $1,000,- 
000 after interest charges last year. It lias 
outstanding about $2,700,000 adjustment in- 











d- wage on practically the entire property, son, Miss., to Slidell, La., with trackage come bonds in two series, secured by a 
on <ubiect to about $73,000,000 prior liens. rights to New Orleans, have been suffi- second lien on the property, subject to 
ge The general mortgage 5s, carrying accum- cient in recent years to cover bond interest about $7,000,000 first mortgage 5s. They 
00 ulated interest for five years from 1924 to requirements by a fair margin. The inter- are followed by $8,000,000 in preferred and 
ey 1929 of 25 per cent., are a closed junior state Commerce Commission recently author- common stocks, on which dividends of 5 
le. mortgage on the company’s property. ized the Gulf, Mobile & Northern to ac- per cent. are being paid. The company pur- 
h- The refunding 5s have been selling re- quire the road, and more than 80 per cent. chased about half of the outstanding ad- 
as cently to yield about 534 per cent., while of its stock was deposited in acceptance of justment bonds in 1928. 
¥. the general mortgage 5s yield just under the Gulf’s offer. They have been selling recently to yield 
le 514 per cent. The first 5s, secured by a first mortgage more than 7 per cent. 
is on all the property of the company, ‘ave ve 
n ‘CHE New Orleans Great Northern been selling recently to yield more than 7 ; e 
Railroad, assigned with the Gulf, Mo- per cent. _Vincent Astor, who has been elected a 

c nile & Northern to the Atlantic Coast Line director of the Roosevelt Steamship Com- 

System, has outstanding an issue of about HE Midland Valley Railroad, operat- P@"Y, will take an active part in the affairs 

$8,200,000 first mortgage 5s, due 1955. ing a short line in Arkansas, has been of the company. 
is They are secured by a first mortgage on assigned in the commission’s plan to the LeRoy W. Campbell, president of the 
is the entire property, followed by 75,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe systern. — Chemical National Associates, Inc., has 
e shares of common stock, for which the The road operates more than 400 miles been elected a director of the Chemical 
e Gulf, Mobile & Northern has offered to of road and owns indirectly about $8 per National Company. 
S 
] 
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THe same conserva- 
tive management of 


‘Tobey EKirk 


which has existed 
for fifty-six years 
is still perpetuated 
by the third genera- 
tion of its founders. 
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PeopleWho Do 

Not Believe in 

Risking Their 
Principal 


N the past year, when 

talk and attention have 
centered as never before 
upon speculative securities, 
we have gained 14,188 new 
customers for bonds. 

This seems to us highly 
significant. It reminds us 
once again that, despite the 
hue and cry, the great ma- 
jority of conservative 
people is just as cautious 
and just as insistent on 
safety of principal as ever. 

It has been our privilege 
to serve these thrifty, far- 
sighted investors ever since 
our business was founded 
in 1882, and our steady 
growth tells us we are mak- 
ing a stronger appeal every 
year to the people who do 
not believe and cannot be 
made to believe in risking 
their principal. 

Write for our booklet, 
“How to invest money.” 


Specify Booklet B-1111 


S. W.StTRAus & Co. 


Investment Securities + » Incorporated 
Straus Buitpinc) Straus Burtpine 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 

Naw Yoar Cuicaco 


Straus Buitpine 
79 Post Street, SAN Francisco 





ESTABLISHED IN 1882-— 























Fully Equipped 
Coffee Roasting 
Plant 


For Sale—Thoroughly organized and 
can be operated under present manage- 
ment. Offers excellent opportunity, and 
is located in one of the best markets, 
and fastest growing cities in the south- 
west. Doing good business. Address 
Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Digest of 
CORPORATION 
NEWS © 


Alleghany Corp.—House adopted Par- 
ker resolution providing for an investi- 
gation of railroad holding companies by 
House Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Negotiations 
looking toward acquisition of Advance 
Rumely Co. are said to be under way. 
Received order from Soviet Government, 
through _Amtorg Trading Corp., for 
1,850 tractors, costing $3,500,000. 

American Locomotive Co.—Received 
contracts involving $5,500,000 from Van 
Sweringen Lines. 

American Woolen Co.—Announced 
reductions averaging 5 per cent. on 
several outstanding men’s wear staple 
fabrics for Fall. Most numbers, how- 
ever, remain unchanged from Spring 
level. 


Auburn Automobile Co.—New unit 
capable of building 1,500 marine engines 
monthly has been completed in factory 
of Lycoming Manufacturing Co., sub- 
sidiary, to take care of 1930 production. 


Burns’ Bros.—Acquired Consumers 
Coal & Supply Co. of New Jersey and 
Welch Coal Co. of New Haven. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway—Author- 
ized by I. C. C. to acquire and operate a 
line of railroad and other properties of 
Chesapeake & Hocking Valley Railway. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Declared 
dividend of 50 cents on common, payable 
Feb. 25 to holders of record Feb. 12. 
Last payment was 75 cents in May, 
1921. 


Commonwealth Edison Co.—Stock- 
holders on Feb. 24 vote on proposal to 


increase authorized capital stock from 
$150,000,000 to $200,000,000. 


Delaware & Hudson Company—Pro- 
poses to carry through its application for 
a fifth trunk rail system in the East, and 
to fight for authority to include in it the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroads, allo- 
cated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the Baltimore & Ohio, L. F. 
Loree, chairman, declared. 


Endicott Johnson Corp.—George F. 
Johnson, president, is quoted as stating 
auditor and treasurer expected forth- 
coming statement for 1929 would show 
company to be in strongest financial 
position in its history. 


Ford Motor Co.—Employment in De- 
troit area, including Highland Park, 
Lincoln and Rouge plants, is now 105,228, 
increase of about 5,000 during past six 
weeks, 


Fox Film Corp.—aAll applications for 
an equity receivership were automati- 
cally stayed by Federal Judge Frank J. 


Coleman when he granted a two weeks” 
adjournment in the matter of the voting 
trust agreement between the corpora- 
tion, its three voting trustees, Class B 
stockholders and William Fox. The 
adjournment was granted to give the 
reorganization bankers time to complete 
their refinancing plan, which, their 
attorney said, would require about 
$45,000,000 for permanent funding. 


General Electric Co.—Announced a 
new electric light bulb was being per- 
fected in laboratories of company and 
National Lamp Works known as Sun- 
light Lamp, Type S-1. 


General Motors Corp.—Is making a 
distribution of $8,608,000 to 15,177 of its 
employees through savings and invest- 
ment class established in 1924. Of 
amount to be distributed, $2,768,245 is in 
cash and 145,994 shares in common stock. 


Glidden Co.—A. D. Joyce, president, 
said: “Glidden Co. sales in first two 
weeks of calendar year are $454,093 
ahead of same period 1929, and for fiscal 
year beginning Nov. 1, 1929, show an 
increase of $2,376,442.” 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Directors rati- 
fied proposal of executive committee to 
acquire Miller Rubber Co. through issu- 
ance of 113,504 shares of Goodrich 
common. 


Gulf States Steel Corp.— Unfilled 
orders currently were said to be 30 per 
cent. above like 1929 date. 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—Announced all transatlantic cables 
of Commercial Cable Co., subsidiary, 
broken by recent earthquake, had been 
restored. 


Liggett and Myers Tobacco Co— 
Stockholders of record Feb. 10 have 
been given right to purchase one addi- 
tional share of common Class B stock at 
$25 for each five shares of common or 
Class B common stock then held. The 
offer will cause the issuance of 522,847 
additional shares of the Class B common 
and will give the company about 
$13,000,000 additional capital. 


Pennsylvania Railroad—New high 
record in number of stockholders was 
reached on Jan. 1, 1930, when 196,119 
shareholders were registered on books, 
an increase of 42,111 compared with 
same date a year ago, and an increase 
of 5,040 over preceding month. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad 
—Application to construct a_six-mile 
branch of its Connellsville extension to 
tap the steel districts around Monessen 
and Donera, Pas., was vigorously op- 
posed by counsel for the Pennsylvania 
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Railroad at a hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Pullman, Inc.—Shareholders approved 
increase in capital stock from 3,375,000 
to 3,875,000, additional stock to be used 
for acquisition of Osgood, Bradley Car 
Co., Standard Steel Car Co., and certain 
of its subsidiaries in the United States, 
and Middletown Car Co. 

Radio - Keith- Orpheum Corp. — Will 
spend $15,000,000 for talking pictures in 
1930, it is said. Schedule calls for 12 
master or feature pictures and 30 other 
films. 

Swift & Co.—Purchased meat packing 
plant of Associated Meat Co. of Califor- 
nia, comprising 5% acres. 
Transcontinental Oil Co.—Stockhold- 
ers on March 4 vote on proposal to 
reduce present outstanding stock, am- 
ounting to slightly over 6,500,000 shares 
of no par value, by one-half. 

Union Pacific Railroad—Awarded con- 
tract for major unit of $3,500,000 pas- 
' senger station in Omaha, Neb. 

United Gas Improvement Co.—Will 
acquire 448,170 shares of common stock 
of Midland United Co. Agreement pro- 
vides that Midland will acquire 64,009 
| shares of common stock of Midland 
: Utilities Co. and 28,336 shares of com- 
mon stock of American Public Utilities 
Co., now held by U. G. I. Upon comple- 
tion of this transaction Midland United 
Co. would own all of common stock of 
Midland Utilities Co. and more than 90 
per cent. of common stock of American 
Public Utilities Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Denied reports that 
corporation is to have some participa- 
tion in the export plans of the European 
steel cartel. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—Leased 
Winter Garden, New York, from Messrs. 
Shubert for a period of years. Theatre 
will be used for presentation of Vita- 
phone pictures under a policy of con- 
tinuous performances at popular prices. 
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Stein Bros. & Boyce announce the open- 
ing of a New York office at 120 Broad- 
way and the admission of William S. Wil- 
son to general partnership in the firm. Mr. 
Wilson has been connected with Bond & 
Goodwin, Goldman, Sacks & Co., and for 
five years with Jackson & Curtis. He will 
assume active management of the New 
York office. 


Resources of Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., of 
England and of the group of banks it con- 
trols, inclusive of capital and reserve 
funds of these banks but without bringing 
‘nto account capital which the bank holds 
itself, aggregate more than £500,000,000, or 
approximately $2,500,000,000. The Na- 
tional City Bank reported resources of $2,- 
206,241,170 at the close of 1929, the highest 
ever reported by an American bank. 


A. R. Erskine, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, which acquired inter- 
est in the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, succeeds M. E. Forbes as president 
of the latter company. Walter P. Cooke 
has been elected a director. 

















POWER 


and Productivity 





N an age when manual toil produced 

most of the world’s wealth, man-power 
determined the productiveness of any 
community. In this age of machines, 
however, electric power has become the 
determinant of productivity. On this new 
basis, the communities served by this 
company can compete successfully with 
the large metropolitan centers, for it has 
been the aim and accomplishment of this 
company to extend to non-metropolitan 
areas an electric service comparable in 
quality and cost with that enjoyed by the 
big cities. 

The existence of an adequate and 
economical electric power supply in these 
4,000 communities equips them to take 
a prominent position in the vanguard of 
progressive communities. 


The strategic position of the small town 


-in American industrial development is fully discussed in the booklet, 


“ America’s New Frontier,” 


which the Middle West Utilities Company 


(20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request 
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Just Off the Press 








Pocket Size 


168 Pages of Statistical 


Data on 146 Leading 
Companies 


Address F-15 for copy 


Steelman & Birkins 


60 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone Han. 7500-5973 


Hartford Meriden Bridgeport 
Uptown New York Waterbury 
Syracuse New Haven’ Providence 
































Performance Counts 











49% Interest 
98% Profit Sharing 


Without interrup- 
tion, for 7 years 
holders of the 6% 
Profit Sharing Bonds of CREDIT 
SERVICE, INC., a leader among in- 
dustrial banking institutions, have en- 
joyed a high degree of liberality as 
well as regularity in investment in- 
come. The return of 70% in 7 years, in- 
cludes one third of the net profits. 

The 6% Bonds, with corresponding 
Certificates of Profit Sharing, are avail- 
able in various denominations at $100. 
A customer market is maintained. 

Mail coupon now for full information. 


CREDIT SERVICE 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Graybar Bldg., N. Y. Lexington 2596 





ADDRESS 















F.O.-2-15-30 
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Investment Trust Principles 


Fundamental Rules for Good Management — 
Capitalization of American Trusts Doubled in 1929 


By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


[ia Investment Trust. has taken 
hold of the American investing pub- 
lic’s fancy and according to all signs 

and portents will continue to remain 

there. 

The psychology of the public is always 
queer and never queerer than when an- 
alyzed in the field of investing. A few 
months ago when all was rosy, invest- 
ment trusts were riding on the crest of 
the wave. They were desired by all and 
were, in many cases, bid up to fantastic 
prices. (When the wave of security prices 
that had been ascending for years finally 
crashed and broke, the psychology was 
reversed. In the place of being bid up 
to fantastic prices many investment trust 
stocks were offered in such quantities as 
to bring quotations down to equally fan- 
tastic prices, from which prices many 
have already rallied substantially. 

It is difficult, in times like these re- 
cently passed through, for even experi- 
enced investors to keep their perspective. 
It is remarkably easy to become inculcated 
with mob spirit and feel that if the end 
is not yet here, it soon will be. But times 
like these have occurred before and the 
Stock Exchange each time continued open 
and doing business. The short-pull opera- 
tors and speculators were always spanked 
and put to sleep (financially speaking), 
but the long-pull investors have continued 
to make money despite temporary setbacks. 


T HE principles of the investment trust 

were evolved over long years of trial 
and error. They were designed originally 
to safeguard investors against investment 
dangers. Over sixty years of practical 
operation have tested them and proven 
that they can be efficient and furnish the 
protection and profits they were designed 
to give. 

At times like these it is well to review 
the principles of Investment Trusts. Too 
many, both public and investment bankers, 
lost sight of their true “raison d’etre” and 
the resulting catastrophe was just too 
bad. These rules are not hypothetical, but 
are the working rules of most of the time- 
tried British trusts. 

.The investment trust should diversify, 
owning only a comparative small amount 
of the outstanding shares of any com- 
pany, so that it can dispose of them with- 
out seriously affecting the market price. 
They should not depend on market or 
trading profits to pay expenses, interest 
on the bonds and dividends on the pre- 
ferred and common stocks, They should 
not take temporary market positions or 
angle for trading profits, but instead take 
long terms positions in desirable securities. 
They should not sell.short. They should 
never allow themselves to get into a posi- 
tion where they cannot have the sole un- 
reserved say as to whether or not they 
should dispose of their portfolio. They 
should not be used for dumping grounds 





or attempt to participate in the manage- 
ment of the companies whose securities 
they own. Lastly, they should be a suit- 
able investment medium for the investing 
public and not merely a means of profit 
for either the underwriters or manage- 
ment. 


N spite of market action and reaction, 
- the genuine investment trust continues 
to offer the same advantages it always has. 
The problem that confronts the investor 
is no different with an investment trust 
security than with any other security. He 
has to determine the character of the 
management and their competency to earn 
money. 

Security prices, like business, tend to 
travel in cycles. Trusts which have been 
operating for many years find that they 
buy securities at low prices as well as 
high, leaving their average cost at a fair 
figure. This may be likened to a manu- 
facturer who uses a certain commodity in 
his finished product. Unless he speculates 
in this commodity instead of sticking to 
business (as he should), he will buy it 
as he needs it, sometimes paying high 
prices, sometimes low prices, but a fair 
average over a long period of corporation 
history. 


| URING December, while — going 
~ through my investment trust files, I 
ran across a little brochure, privately dis- 
tributed in 1927, on the “History of the 
British Investment Trust from 1880 to 
1896.” This was written by Robert L. 
Smitley, one of the earlier writers on 
investment trust subjects. Mr. Smitley 
was formerly head of the Educational De- 
partment of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, American Advisor to the Im- 
perial Library at Tokio, Field Agent for 
the Harvard University Library and has 
filled other posts which entitle his opin- 
ions to some weight. 

Mr. Smitley, quoting from the London 
“Economist,” portrayed the development 
of the British investment trust movement. 
He went into great detail as to the abuses 
which were arising and the foundation 
which was being laid for the great British 
panic of 1891. He pointed out that the 
rapid formation of American investment 
trusts in 1926 and 1927 paralleled a similar 
development in Great Britain in 1888 and 
1889, that stock market speculation was 
rampant and ordinary care not being 
taken. 

Mr. Smitley’s prophesy follows: “In 
the matter of equations, if 1926 equals 
1888 and 1927 equals 1889, will 1929 equal 
1891? Economists, statisticians and 
‘shrewd’ financiers cannot see the smallest 
cloud on the financial horizon now—in 
1927—and the prospect of cheap money, 
financial stability, etc., prevents even the 
least consideration of a pessimistic thought. 
But in spite of all to the contrary, there 
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‘s a definite analogy of tonditions. Will 
they be observed :” 

Never was a prophecy more completely 
fulfilled. 


INETEEN Hundred and Twenty-nine 

saw the capitalization of American 
investment trusts doubled, the new capital 
being raised amounting to $2,223,730,898. 
This was more than one-fifth of all new 
security offerings and shows that the in- 
yestment trust has come into a real place 
in financial affairs. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
such a tremendous increase in investment 
trusts could not help but overflow the 
market. When such large supplies were 
offered it was no small wonder that the 
demand, great though it must have been, 
was swamped. It takes time to distribute 
securities into investors’ hands and prob- 
ably quite a proportion of the two billion 
of trusts were only bought for trading 
and not investing purposes, and dumped 
overboard when the first signs of panic 
became apparent. 

We can feel assured, however, that the 
investment trust movement will scarcely 
again outrun its natural growth for sev- 
eral years to come and that the immediate 
future will hold improvement for the well 
managed trusts. One fact already stands 
out, and that is that prices have already 
discounted whatever results the trusts may 
show for 1929. Those income statements, 
even the very poor ones, that are appear- 
ing, are practically all tending to 
strengthen investment trust stocks, rather 
than weaken them. 


World Production of Rubber Up 
30 Per Cent. Last Year 


we rubber production last year 
totaled approximately 858,000 tons, 
an increase of 200,000 tons over the high 
mark recorded in 1928, according to a 
survey by the rubber division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

World consumption for the year was 
approximately 785,000 tons, an increase of 
27 per cent. over 1928. Consumption in 
the United States is estimated to have in- 
creased from about 437,000 tons in 1928 to 
475,000 tons last year, while that of for- 
eign countries is estimated to have in- 
creased from 244,000 tons to about 310,000 


tons. 


It is believed by officials of the division 
that the factors instrumental in the huge 
1929 increase in foreign rubber consump- 
tion were in part abnormal, and future 
annual increases should not be based on the 
1929 rate. 

One of the important abnormal influ- 
ences of last year was the fact that sev- 
eral foreign branch factories recently es- 
tablished by American rubber manufactur- 
ing companies, of which there are four in 
England and one in Australia, first swung 
into large scale production of tires in 
1929, causing an unusual increase in rub- 
ber consumption. 

Another factor was the condition of 
stocks of rubber at the beginning of the 
year when they were believed to be abnor- 
mally low while at the end of 1929 they 
were estimated as being very high. 



























.... it’s time 
you changed your invest- 
ment methods if your fi- 
nancial welfare depends 
on the fickle winds of 
chance. 


lw you investigated the invest- 
ment possibilities in the securities of 
the United Investment Assurance 
System. Here is a noteworthy 
security which in itself covers a 
soundly balanced participation in 
the widely diversified fields of in- 
vestment—a security which brings 
its Owners a secure and assured 
income today, tomorrow, and the 
days to come—a security whose 
every factor is ever guarded by an 
expert staff of financial researchers, 
analysts, and managers—a security 
which buys you peace of mind. 
Send today for—“Is It Impossible?”—our new booklet 


that should be read carefully by every investor. It will 
be mailed to you, without obligation, upon request. 


FOUNDERS SECURITIES TRUST 


209 b Washington Street 37 Wall Street 
Boston, Mass. New York City 






































Babson’s 
Offer— 


. -. a Continuous Working Plan 
for your money that has proved 
successful. 


Thousands of clients with re- 
sources of $5,000 to more than 
$500,000 have profitably invested 
millions of dollars in accordance 
with the Babson Plan. 


You cannot afford to be with- 
out the advantages of this time- 
tested plan in 1930. 


No matter where you stand in 
the present market the Babson 
Investment Plan offers you a 
sound, constructive, and profit- 
able program for the future. 


Send now, without obligation, 
for booklet explaining this suc- 
cessful Babson Offer. 


pussesessresesssseseggrsnng 
ag Babson’s Statistical Organization : 
a Div.93-l , Babson Park, Mass. 4 
© (The Largest Statistical Community in America) ? 


Send me Free, complete information, and your 
Babson Plan as outlined in your booklet: “Bigger ' 
g Investment Returns.” 
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A Yield of 8% 


At present prices investors 

in Associated Gas and Elec- 

tric Company Class A Stock 

receive a yield over 8% in 
stock dividends 
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Auto Output Limited to Demand 


Industry to Avoid Over-Production—European 
Manufacturers Demand Tariff Protection 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


UPERVISION of output in the au- 

tomotive industry and its regulations 

in accordance with shippable orders 
reported by dealers are noticeable as 1930 
gets under way. Every large manufacturer 
is watching the production situation with 
the greatest care and any tendency to over- 
run demand is sharply cut. The result will 
doubtless be that there will be less and less 
tendency for stocks to get out of bounds, 
compared with the actual movement of cars 
into the hands of the public. 


Reports by large operators of the results 
of the shows, which have been unusually 
elaborate and numerous this year, give the 
impression that while a very large amount 
of public interest has been demonstrated, 
the number of actual orders has not been 
overwhelmingly large. January shipments 
were naturally heavy to dealers, stocking 
them for the trade. The same situation is 
looked for as a result of the February 
operations, with the forecast that the con- 
certed retail buying movement will develop 
about the middle of that month, though at 
levels considerably below those established 
in February last year, or even in 1928. It 
is reasonably expected that March will be 
a normal month, with a more definite pick- 
up in April, which ought to continue 
steadily into the second half of the year. 
Without much question, the heavy business 
will be done, as usual, in the second and 
the third quarters, but controlled output is 
relied upon to avoid or at least temper the 
disastrous falling off of the fourth quarter. 


sey gospel of the twelve-month spread 
- of manufacturing operations is appar- 
ently finding new converts. The practice, 
as a principle of sound manufacturing, is 
being strongly urged on the big Detroit 
group of makers. 

It must be realized that the industry is 
still feeling strongly the effects of the ab- 
normally large stocks of cars in the field 
that prevailed from last September through 
the entire Fall and Winter. The over- 
production spree that was indulged in 
brought the inevitable headache. Public 
buying is seen as cautious throughout the 
first quarter, so that unsold stocks will nat- 
urally move at a much slower rate than 
that which characterized the corresponding 


period of 1929. By the end of last Octo- 
ber, industry stocks were 11 per cent. above 
those of October, 1928, and this had in- 
creased to 15.8 per cent. above the 1928 
figures by the end of November. High 
stocks in the field and low stocks on the 
Exchange combined to make sharp curtail- 
ment imperative in manufacturing plans, 
By shutting off the stream of automobiles 
at their factory source, stocks in dealers’ 
hands were brought by the end of Decem- 
ber to a point only 7.8 per cent. above the 
figures of the previous year. When the 
production effort slackened, the sales effort 
was tremendously increased, with the re- 
sult that the industry got itself out of a 
very menacing situation and in short order. 


ARGE volume in export trade for 1930 

is threatened by the growing opposi- 
tion to the car and truck of American 
manufacture on the part of European man- 
ufacturers. The European situation is that 
the. governments generally are being be- 
sieged by the local manufacturers with re- 
quests for relief in the shape of a higher 
and even a prohibitive tariff on the Ameri- 
can merchandise. 

Italy has for at least three years been 
protecting Italian makers by a tariff wall 
and Austria and one or two other coun- 
tries have tried the quota plan. Failure of 
the big Styr works in Austria, comparable 
to Citroen in France and Ford in America, 
it is expected, will bring about the aboli- 
tion of the Austrian quota, for the Aus- 
trians must have cars and trucks and the 
United States product is justly popular 
with them. 

Automotive exports from the United 
States in 1929 are conservatively estimated 
at between $550,000,000 and $555,000,000, 
compared with a total of slightly under 
$525,000,000 in 1928. American makers are 
thoroughly alive to the situation that may 
result in shrinkage of export business, but 
at this writing the government here has 
been slow to promise definite aid in com- 
bating proposals for higher European 
tariffs on our automotive products. 


UST how much automotive production 
in the United States and Canada 
dropped in the final quarter of 1929 is 
shown by the figures. In October, there 
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was a total of 394,534 units; in November, 
226,787; and in December, 122,819. The 
quarterly total was 744,240 units, divided 
into 613,898 passenger cars and 130,342 
trucks. This is almost exactly half of the 
production in the third quarter, which was 
1,458,695 units. The big bulge came in the 
second quarter, when the output was 1,865,- 
734 units—by a very large margin the big- 
gest three months’ production ever re- 
corded by the industry and one not likely 
to be duplicated for some time to come. 
Truck output held up very steadily through- 
out the year, as the result of continuing 
demand, until December, when it dropped 
to only a few over 17,000 units. 


TTENDANCE at the Detroit Auto 

Dealers Association Show broke all 
records and the exhibition itself was the 
most elaborate ever staged here. Forty- 
one makers of passenger and commercial 
cars were represented in the line-up and a 
total of 3% acres of floor space was filled 
with exhibits—the largest amount of space 
given in any city to a display of this char- 
acter. The setting was even more decora- 
tive than that noted at New York and 
there were actually more cars on view. 

A private showing has been made in 
Detroit of the American Austin Company’s 
“Bantam” car. This midget of the indus- 
try has a surprisingly roomy and comfort- 
able body and is sturdily and compactly 
built. The car is so low that it is con- 
structed without running boards and the 
housing of the main drive shaft projects 
well above the floor, being utilized as an 
additional strengthening member for the 
body. The chassis weighs about 750 pounds 
and two bodies are available, by Hayes. 
One is a two-seater coupe and the other a 
light delivery vehicle, like the coupe except 
that it has no rear quarter windows. Com- 
pany officials report an amazing dealer ac- 
ceptance of the line, with a total that is 
said to have established a new record for 
an “independent car” at a first showing 
Production will begin at the Butler, Pa., 
plants this month and will be stepped to 
capacity as rapidly as possible. The com- 
pany’s general offices are in Detroit. 


RAHAM-PAIGE Motors Corpora- 
tion made a first-time showing of the 
company’s new commercial line—the Paige 
—in Detroit. The chassis is equipped with 
a threespeed transmission, but otherwise 
follows rather closely the specifications of 
the company’s 1929 Model 615 passenger 
cars. In form and appearance, the line is 
typically Graham in design. It comes in 
two body types, screen and panel, each 
priced at $1,095 at Detroit. First Detroit 
showing of the new Ford AA commercial 
vehicles was also made at the time of the 
Detroit Show. 
Chester M. Culver, general manager of 
the Detroit Employers’ Association, re- 
ported at the annual meeting that the status 
of labor in Detroit could be considered 
good.” He challenged the recent threat 
of more extensive governmental control of 
industry, expressed by Senator Couzens 
when he addressed the Michigan Manu- 
facturers Association’ here. Mr. Culver 
believes that the problem of leveling the 
employment curve is emphatically one for 
management, rather than for legislation. 














MIDLAND 
UNIT 





Forty-nine per cent of the gross revenues of public 
utility companies controlled by the Midland United 
Company (formerly Midland Utilities Investment 
Company) is derived from the sale of electricity; 22 
per cent from the sale of gas; 23 per cent from trans- 
portation service and 6 per cent from the sale of 
water, heat and other services. 


Electric companies in the group own generating stations 
with an aggregate installed capacity of 240,750 kilowatts. In 
addition subsidiary companies have interconnections with other 
electric utilities for the purchase of wholesale energy. 


Gas manufacturing plants in the group have an aggregate 
daily capacity of 34,620,000 cubic feet. 

The electric transmission systems and gas pipe lines of 
subsidiary companies in northern Indiana are interconnected 
with those in the Chicago Metropolitan District. 

An extensive expansion and interconnection program is 
being carried on by subsidiary companies which serve 662 com- 
munities in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 


Common stock of the Midland United Company 
is listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 






































The Bache Review 


Will keep 74 informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to th> correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





















CINCINNATI 


Time Recorders 


and Job Clocks 


Over 32 years the choice 
of thousands of leading or- 
ganizations. More than 50 
models. Factory branches 
in principal cities. 


: _The Cincinnati 
Cincinnat! Telechron Time Recorder Co. 


Time Systems areen- Dept. F, York & Central Aves. 


tirely automatic. Plug 
into any A.C. socket. Estab. 1896 Cincinnati, Ohio 





This advertisement appears regularly in lead- 
ing magazines to keep the name of this 
Company hefore you. Write for information. 

















Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 


business with unreliable firms. 
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The 10 Most 


Promising Stocks 





A DIVERSIFIED list of 
stocks representing forward- 
looking companies is prac- 
tically certain to show the 
investor a profit if he has 
patience. 


To select the stocks which 
are likely to show the greatest 
profits requires the most care- 

discrimination and the 
keenest judgment. 


In the current issue of bul- 
letins, just released, McNeel’s 
Financial Service has pre- 
sented a list of ten stocks 
which it considers the most 
promising in industries that 
are rapidly forging ahead. 


Any investor may have this 
bulletin free upon request by 
signing and returning the 
coupon below. 
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FINANCIAL "SERVICE 


R.W. MS NEEL,DIRECTOR 


AnAristocracy of Successtul Investors” 


126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON.MASS. 
Please send free bulletin FM 8-4 
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Are We Really Prosperous? 




















National Water Works 


Securities 
For complete information, ask for MA-3 


DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED : 
Financing—Engineering— Management of Public Urilities 
Offices in principal Eastern cities 


11 Broadway New York 























Important Market 
Bulletins—Free 


We are now issuing to the public a set of 
very important Bulletins. 
Simply send your name and address and the 
above mentioned Bulletins will be sent to 
you without cost or obligation. Also an 
interesting book called, 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 
Address Investment Research Bureau, Div. 
374, Auburn, New York. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 





Conducted by 
JOHN CARTER 


PROSPERITY: Fact or MytH. By Stuart 
Chase. (Boni. Paper Books, New York. 
50 cents postpaid). 


Whatever Mr. Chase writes on Ameri- 
can business is interesting. In this case 
it is also provocative. He takes prosper- 
ity for a ride and puts it over all the 
bumps. His analyses of income, of dis- 
tribution, of industrial activity, leave 
things pretty well debunked. The stock 
market collapse came just as he was put- 
ting final touches on his theory that pros- 
perity was confined largely to the auto- 
motive industry and allied enterprises. 
However, in his final balance sheet he is 
able to point to several very definite fac- 
tors which constitute a basis for a sounder 
and more prosperous development. They 
include: A 20 per cent. increase in the 
per capita national income since 1922; a 
30 per cent. increase in physical produc- 
tion; a 100 per cent. increase in the 
profits of larger corporations; a housing 
program expanding faster than population; 
an increase in average health and longev- 
ity; increase in educational facilities; per 
capita increase in savings and insurance; 
a five-hour decline in the average work- 
ing week; a slowly rising wage scale and 
a fairly stable price level; and a more 
intelligent science of management. Against 
this must be set lack of agricultural pros- 
perity, the “technological unemployment” 
of 650,000 wage-earners since 1920; de- 
pression in the coal, textile, boot and shoe, 
leather, shipbuilding and railroad equip- 
ment industries; an increase in bankrupt- 
cies and a precarious economic situation 
for millions of unskilled workers. You 
can take your choice. Mr. Chase presents 
the facts in a lively, amusing and pene- 
trating picture of the background of our 
business drama. 


Wall Street Again 
By R. W. 


BEATING THE STOCK MARKET. 


McNeel. (Boston, McNeel’s Financial 

Service.) 

Mr. McNeel actually tells you how to 
make money in speculation. His rules 
are simple, but few people have the in- 
telligence or the will-power to follow 
them. They are, briefly: Know what 


stocks you are buying, don’t play with 
more than one or two stocks; buy when 
you see the old men buying; sell when- 
ever stock market news is on the front 
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Share in the Profits of 10 


industrial Lending Corporations 
National Cash Credit Ass’n. 8% Certifi- 


cates of Indebtedness, issued in de- 
nominations of from $25 to $25,000, offer 
investors a share in the profits of 10 


industrial lending Corporations and 
yield of over 7%. 
Call, write or telephone for illustrated 


booklet 1116. 


National Cash Credit Corp. 
40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 
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PECIALIZING 


in investment securities of pro- 
gressive public utility companies 
operating in 31 states. Write for list 
of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
Indianapolis Detroit Minneapolis 
Richmond San Francisco 








ACCOUNTING 


The uncrowded, highly paid 
profession of Accountancy offers 
marvelous opportunities to am- 
bitious men and women. Send 
for our 80-page book, “How to 
Learn cg coreg, —, > 
first easy lesson. 
sent free, 


>" INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 
A Division of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. |12.3411 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


















Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns: ! 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety oe 

--d lawn that chokes out weeus 

| can grow! A deep, thick, A. 
that’s everlasting and that makes 

your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
my = <J ~J i} a x t~ cnn nany have 
& nares naa iy like the sop gteen pile of a 


53 oar illustrated booklet ‘*Bent Lawns 
ailed on request. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
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put up more margin—sell and then buy 
hack later. Quite practical, The only 
argument against them is human nature, 
which prefers to follow the crowd and 
ends by hurting itself and everybody else. 


Hard Times 


Tue Case or Harp Times. By Paul B. 
Swanson. (San Diego, Modern Publish- 
ing Co., 25 cents.) 

A footnote to Mr. Chase’s book is sup- 
plied by this picture of what “technologi- 
cal unemployment” really means. Stripped 
to its essentials, this sane little pamphlet 
argues that “as modern machinery is tak- 
ing the place of the wage earner, the con- 
suming power of the nation is diminishing 
and the producing power is increasing.” 


A Timely Subject 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND? By Nicholas 

Roosevelt. (New York, Cape & Smith. 

$2.65 postpaid.) 

This is about as good a brief state- 
ment of the economic and political rela- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon powers as is 
available. It is particularly useful in its 
“balance-sheet” of assets and liabilities of 
the two nations. As a key to the naval 
conference and to the future, it is to be 
recommended. It is sane, well-balanced 
and thoroughly American, though not in 
the least bit jingoistic. 


Two Studies of Retailing 
RETAILING ToMorrow. By John Guernsey. 

With a Toreword by Alfred B. Koch. 

(New York, The Textile Publishing 

Co. $5.15 postpaid.) 

This is a thorough analysis and forecast 
of conditions and trends in retailing. The 
author sees the chain store approaching 
its limits and prophesies the successful 
competition of the independents through 
unified group purchasing. 

Economics or REtaiLinc. By Paul H. Ny- 
strom. (New York, The Ronald Press. 
$10.30 postpaid.) 

Professor Nystrom holds the Chair of 
Marketing in the Columbia School of 
Business. This is the third revised edition 
of his monumental study of retailing. The 
first volume supplies a critical analysis 
of the retail business as the central factor 
in present day distribution ot goods, the 
second is a description and appraisal of 
retail methods. The work is intended to 
appeal to the interests and serve the pur- 
poses of practical, experienced retailers. 
It is a valuable contribution to practical 
business methods. 


The Five-Day Week 


THE Five-Day WEEK IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING Inpustries. (National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York.) 

This study records practical experience 
of American manufacturers with the five- 
day week program. It includes a list of 
representative companies operating on the 
five-day week, among them the American 
Chicle Co., Continental Mills of Phila- 
delphia. Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Ford 
Motor Car Co., Wright Aeronautical Co. 
and Wm. Wrigley, Jr. The study con- 
cludes that the evidence shows that the 
five-day week has been removed “from the 
Status of a radical and impractical ad- 
ministrative experiment.” 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


now and 
then 


Graft 


A colored man went to his pastor and 
handed him a letter to the Lord, which 
read: “Please send this old darkey $50.00 
rightaway.” The pastor called together 
several of his friends and said: “This 
poor man has so much faith in the Lord. 
we should not let him be disappointed. 
Let’s make a collection for him.” They 
contributed $42.00 which was sent to the 
ingenious petitioner. 

Next day the colored man gave the 
pastor another letter. This one ran: 
“Dear Lord: de nex’ time you send dis 
darkey money, don’t send it thru no par- 
son—send it to me direct.”—$5 prize to S 
D. Keim, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Checking Up 

“Gus,” said Bill, as he caught up with 
Gus on the way back to camp, “are all the 
rest of the boys out of the woods yet?” 

“Yes,” said Gus. 

“All six of them?” 

“Yes, all six of them.” 

“And they’re all safe?” 

“Yep,” answered Gus, “they’re all safe.” 

“Then,” said Bill, his chest swelling, 
“T’ve shot a deer.”—Wall Street Journal. 


An Old Alibi 


“I made some very valuable contacts to- 
day.” 

“I didn’t make any sales, either.”— 
Life. 


A Sermon in Jest 


A visitor in the village was greatly 
interested in all that he saw. In particular 
he noticed that one of the inhabitants was 
treated with marked respect by the others. 

“I observe,’ remarked the visitor, “that 
you all treat that man with marked de- 
ference.” 

“Ves,” was the answer, “he’s one of the 
early settlers.” 

“Early settlers?” asked the other. “Why, 
he can’t be above 30.” 

“That may be true,” replied the old man, 
“but he pays all his bills promptly on the 
first of every month.’—Prize of Forbes 
book to W. Perlman, Omaha, Neb. 


ee 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forbes book for each story 
used. 
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Selling 
Securities 


Why Do Some Men Sell 
More Securities Than Others? 


(1) Salesmen differ in their Knowl- 
edge of Investment Facts. Hence some 
can talk more intelligently and gain 
the investor’s confidence better 
than others. 


(2) Salesmen differ in their ability to 
capitalize their knowledge so as to 
forcefully present their issues. Hence 
some can close much better than 
others. 


More Sales 


Babson Institute Training in Secu- 
rity Selling contains the facts so ab- 
solutely essential to success in selling 
securities and shows how to use 
these facts in a way which means— 
More Sales. 


You would be impressed by the value 
of the Training outlined in our book- 
let, “‘Security Salesmanship—the 
Profession”. Write for this free book- 
let2022, today. 


Babson Institute, ®*>son Part, 
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Correct Answers to 
Investment Questions 


Perhaps you are considering an investment that looks 
attractive now. Or you may own stock selling at less 
than you paid—you wonder whether to take loss or 
hold for long pull. You may have a fair paper 
profit and want to know whether to hold for future 
or take profit now. Correct answers to such im- 
portant questions come only to those who keep posted 
on business and financial developments. Hence the ad- 
vantage of having clear, unbiased analyses of company 
EARNINGS reports and prospects in THE WALL 
STREET NEWS daily; and monthly summary and com- 
parison of ‘“‘CORPORATION EARNINGS” showing 
earnings trends. Perhaps you want information on 
some of the following companies: 


Fox Film, Fox Th. Corn Products 
Radio Corp. Allis-Chalmers 
Southern Railway Nash Motors 

Shenandoah Corp. General Motors 





American Can Sinclair Oil 
Mack Truck Utilities Pwr. & Lt. 
Assoc. Gas & Elec United Gas 


American Tobacco 
Cities Service 


Check any four reports on above you want 
FREE with trial subscription offer below to 
NEW subscribers only: 


14 PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 


(Includes 4 reports checked above, also 15 new 
Copper Analyses and Table of 191 Earnings Re- 
ports in latest issue of “Corporation Earnings.’’) 


Standard Gas & El. 
Westinghouse Elec. 


T 


(Samples Free on Request) 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 


New York News Bureau Association 


32 Broadway, Dept. S-10, New York City 
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FORBES for 


EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Advertising Rates are $20.00 per column inch. Minimum size one inch. Large sizes must be in half inch multiples. Cash basis only. 


No adertising accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. 


We reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 














A NEW ORGANIZATION, 
BUYING STOCKS AT PRE- 
VAILING PRICES, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE LOW- 
PRICED INVESTMENT 
TRUST SECURITY WITH A 
READY MARKET, UNDER 
A PLAN WHICH APPEALS 
TO ALL PURSES, IS PRE- 
PARED TO INTERVIEW 
CLEAN-CUT CAPABLE 
MEN WITH RECORDS 
WHICH WILL BEAR FULL 
ENVESTIGATION. IN THE 
OPINION OF EXPERTS 
THE PLAN IS MOST AT- 
TRACTIVE AND HAS 
MANY UNUSUAL  FEA- 
TURES WHICH MAKE IT 
READILY SALABLE. FUL- 
LEST COOPERATION. 

WITHIN FORTY - EIGHT 
HOURS YOU CAN DETER- 
MINE TO YOUR ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION WHETHER 
YOU WILL FIT PERMA- 
NENTLY INTO THIS OR- 
GANIZATION AND MAKE 
MONEY. SELL US YOUR 
ABILITY IN A _ BRIEF 
LETTER STATING AGE, 
PAST CONNECTIONS AND 
AVERAGE INCOME FOR 
THE LAST THREE YEARS. 
NO HANGERS-ON OR 
DRAWING ACCOUNT SPE- 
CIALISTS DESIRED. 


ADDRESS M. T. I. BOX S-137 
FORBES, NEW YORK 





SECURITY SALESMEN | 





Forbes, New York. 





PUBLISHING HOUSE 


of highest standing in the Business World wants 
a MANAGER for its BOOK PUBLISHING 
DEPARTMENT. Record of successful expe- 
rience necessary. Rare opportunity for youngish 
man to make his mark. 


Apply by letter in strict confidence to S-139, 
































GENERAL MANAGER 


ENGINEER, twenty years intensive re- 
sultful experience with large Detroit 
industries, is seeking greater opportunities. 
He is an expert manufacturing executive 
and has been particularly successful in 
building up organizations and rehabilitat- 
ing plants of good size. Can operate fac- 
tories on very close budget control. As a 
Sales Director he has created large national 
sales and developed export business. 


This executive is exceptionally well 
qualified by temperament, experience and 
judgment to handle responsibilities of con- 
siderable consequence. Age 43. Now con- 
nected. Location immaterial. 


S-133, Forbes, New York. 





JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 
SEEKING AN OPPORTUNITY 


This publication will endorse this Junior Executive knowing he is of 
the highest grade and thoroughly capable of assuming large responsibilities 
based on our knowledge of his record of past successes. 


His objective is a connection with a reputable firm which is seeking 
a Junior Executive possessing an experience of exceptional nature in the 
sales, administrative, distributing and personnel divisions of business. 


His qualifications include complete knowledge of the United States 
entailing divisional sales problems in an active administrative capacity. 
Seven years of extensive traveling and was the operating head of his own 


manufacturing business for two years. 


He is intelligent, ambitious, aggressive and we believe that he will 
prove his ability to assume a responsible position if you have an oppor- 
tunity to offer him. Unlimited references of the highest grade. S-128, 


Forbes, New York. 




















QUALIFIED EXECUTIVE 


A thoroughly trained and experi- 
enced accountant, capable of as- 
suming the administrative details 
or accounting control of a modern 
business, desires an eastern connec- 
tion. Has a good personality, sound 
principles, 28 years old and married. 
Now employed. S-126, Forbes, New 
York. 





REPRESENTATIVE 
EXECUTIVE CALIBRE 


Thirteen years contacting principal executives of 
the larger industrial, financial and commercial 
corporations as Special Representative and Sales 
Representative for well known service organiza- 
tion. The selling of this service requires work- 
ing knowledge of nearly all phases ef bus! 


SALES MANAGER 


Executive with outstanding record of past success 
in selling merchandise through the retailer is now 
available for a new connection. Has had consid- 
erable experience in the sale of advertising space 
and service, in sales promotion and circularization 
work. Possesses the ability to manage men and 
has had wide experience in group selling. Highest 
credentials. S-131, Forbes, New York. 











management. 


Previous experience selling intensively and na- 
tionally merchandised specialty line. 


Desire confidential communication with established, 
growing concern, where ability, judgment, per- 
sonality and unusual background of general ex- 
ecutive and selling experience will produce mini- 
mum earnings of $10,000 on basis of salary with 
bonus or percentage. S-134, Forbes, Chicago. 




















PURCHASING AGENT 


At present employed by large, nationally known 
institution, purchasing equipment, supplies and 
food commodities. 

Considerable experience in budgetary procedure, 
accounting and administrative policies. 

Limited opportunities in present position and 
seeks position of greater responsibility. 





College graduate. Very satisfactory references. 


8-138, Forbes, Chicago. 











Sales or 
General Manager 


Somewhere there is a_ business that 
needs a man to fill a difficult back-breaking 
sem on the marketing end, a man who 

as successfully sold goods himself, knows 
how to analyze markets, plan and execute 
effective sales programs, train, develop and 
energize salesmen and build a sure-firing 
sales organization that will function effi- 
ciently and economically. 


This man has had 16 years of experience 
of this kind in specialties and food prod- 
ucts. He is of the highest calibre and his 
record will bear the strictest investigation. 
Age 39, married. S-130, Forbes, New York. 

















